—the pre-fabricated CORK 
The drafting properties of cork as a roll C OT 


covering material are well established, but— 


The SONOCO CORK COT is much more - 


than just a cork tube. 


It is a scientifically designed and tested 


pre-fabricated roll covering. 


It is built-up (pre-fabricated) to retain all 


the “cushion” advantages of cork as a draft- 
ing material, and at the same time include 


the more rugged characteristics necessary 


for easy application, uniform density and 


long life. 


With the Exclusive 
Seamless Gummed 
Fabric Inner 
Lining 
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PaPER CARRIERS 
SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Comp 


s. S. 
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The “EZY-APART” Spinning Frame Drum 
Separator and Arbor Remover is designed to 
supply hydraulic force to spread the drums on 
spinning, twister and spooler frames and similar 
machinery, and easily remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


In spreading a drum by manual means, such as using a 
crowbar or hammers and wedges, there is always the 
danger of springing the cylinder out of true, or worse 
still, cracking or breaking the cylinder head. 


“EZY-APART” eliminates such hazards. It applies 
hydraulic force at two points exactly opposite each other, 
applies it smoothly and to a large area of the rim of the 
drum head, giving a pressure of as much as 24,000 pounds 
if necessary. “EZY-APART” is adjustable to fit drums 
of from 7 to 10 inches in diameter, easy to place on the 
drum and, once adjusted, will separate any section neces- 
sary in as little as thirty minutes. 


By reducing “down time” of machines as much as fifty 
per cent, by saving in the amount of labor needed to get 


machinery back in production, and by saving possible 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Saves 
Vital 
Material 


damage to expensive and hard-to-get replacement parts 
or materials, “EZY-APART” will be found an invaluable 
asset in these days when conservation of time, materials 
and labor are so essential. 


It Has PROVED It’s Worth 


The “EZY-APART” Spinning Frame Drum Separator 
has been on the market for three years, during which 
time it has been used by some of the largest and best 
known mills in the South. One mill writes that it has 
saved them 50° on man hours in removing cylinders 
from twister frames and has enabled them to salvage 
60°, more of the cylinder heads. 


Write for Complete Details 


- 


OLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPAN 


SOUTH CAROLIN 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEXAS 


A Clesey. Black. 
Bas! Resisting Finish tor 


The mills are having us rebuild and RCK-treat their 
flyers—big mills and little mills, carded and combed 
mills, coarse yarns and fine yarns - they want the 


black color and rust-resisting qualities 
of RCK-treated flyers. 


RCK 


A Smooth, Cleesy, Black 
Rest Resisting Minish ter 


‘A QUARTER MILLION FLYERS RCK-TREATED 


(POSITIVE PROOF OF GENUINE POPULARITY) 


WORN ROVING FRAME 
SPINDLES REBUILT 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


2\st YEAR 
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* FLYERS BALANCED BY OUR SPINNING AND TWISTER 
IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE * SPINDLES REBUILT 


Write for Particulars 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 


RCK 
on 
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TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: -------------4 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 


looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 
c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group ot Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Lhe lreasury Depariment acknowledges with appreciation the publicaison of this mesiage by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council — 
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HAT IS RUST’S annual ‘‘cut’’ in your busi- 


ness? How much should you charge off 


to this thievery? 
Probably much more than you think! 


Because the cost of rust is the total of a lot 
of big and little losses. Depreciating equipment 
- « » ruined materials . . . worthless finished 
products. Plus time wasted all along the line! 


That is no new story. The news is that Shell 
has perfected and now presents a complete line of 
Rust Preventives . . . the new Shell Ensis Rust 
Preventives for coating metals . . . the new Shell 
Tellus Oils for lubrication. 


Shell Ensis Rust Preventives embody a com- 
plete line of oils, fluids and compounds. They are 
available in various grades and provide protection 


SHELL ENSIS Rust Preventive Coatings J 
SHELL TELLUS Rust Preventive Lubricating oils © 


si that thieving demon RUST with new 


SHELL RUST-PREVENTIVES 


against the dangers of exposure. Their protec- 
tive coatings range from thin, transparent films 
for indoor use to heavy, abrasion-and-weather- 
resistant coatings for outdoors. 


Shell Tellus Oils do not remove rust . . . How- 
ever, where moisture is a factor, special rust- 
inhibiting qualities built into them afford 
protection against the formation of rust, without 
sacrifice of other valuable characteristics. 


Call in the Shell Man. Let him make a study 
of your operation, and advise you the proper 
Rust Preventive product for your plant. Write 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y...or 
100 BushSt., San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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When a new idea comes knocking at the door of C&K’s 
Engineering Laboratories, it is treated exactly like a candi- 
date for the apprentice school. It is examined and measured 
with a 6-point rule that has become a tradition with C&K ... 
and a business life-insurance policy for mills. For newness 
alone is not enough. There are six other shrewd questions 
which require exact answers: 


1. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

2. Does it increase C ae of Operation? 
3. Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

6. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. ALLENTOWN, PA 


If the idea can answer one (or more) of those questions in 
the affirmative, then it is on the way to full-statured growth 
as a new feature of C&K Looms. If it cannot answer, then 
that idea gets no farther. It has no character, no promise. 
It gets the gate, and that is all. 


And the proof of the whole thing is that new ideas, which 
do square up to this 6-point rule, develop well and rapid- 
ly and live to a ripe old age, as trusted and proven 
servants in the make-up of a C&K Loom. 


There is no altruism in this...nor any needless 
effort to make it hard for ourselves. It’s our own best 
protection—and, obviously, yours too. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


J 


between Today's War Weapons... 


an ond their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
By NEEDING OIL AT LESS 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 


RETURN 
OIL SLOT 


LESS FRICTION 


SLOT FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 


METAL 
TUBING 


RESERVE OIL 


SFREQUENT INTERVALS STAYS CLEAN 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 
BOTTOM 


LONG LIFE 


PARTS “SPRING COMPANY 
GASTONIA, 


N 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
“hile the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 

It has been used with complete success for hosiery 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 


where mixed fibres are present. 


colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manutacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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The Cotton Mill Boy 


ET’S consider the cotton mill boy. 
What does he want? You were 
once one yourself What did you want ? 
rotton 
cotton 
mill parents, he most of all wants to 


First of all if he ts a real true 
mill boy. born and reared by 


work, Certainly we have boys in our 
villages that are old enough to work 
and yet they will not work. They are 
too trifling and-lazy to work, but they 
aren't real cotton mill boys. 


The cotton mill boy (1 like to be 
called a cotton’ mill boy) wants to 
work. He wants to be treated right. He 
can take discipline when he knows he 
deserves it, and it is properly adminis- 
tered by someone whom he thinks has 
more sense than he. Also, if he ts a 
real cotton mill boy he wants advance- 
ment when due him. A chance to make 
his own way, to show the world that 
he is capable and has the ability to 
make good, and if given a chance he 
will make good. Some day, somewhere, 
he will make some company the best 
overseer, superintendent, or manager tt 
ever had. 


What does the cotton mill boy get? 


He gets out of life just what he puts 
into it. It is the same thing with his 
job. He gets out of his job just what 
he puts into it. If he is a dofter he can 
always be a doffer or he can advance to 
any height he might desire. All de- 
pending, of course, on what he puts 
into his work of being a doffer. If he 
is a doffer he should be a good doffer, 
fm the best doffer, always striving to do 
me is work just a little better than the 
fm other doffers. Then you can watch him, 
f me he won't be a doffer long. Pretty soon 
he will be oiling, or on a section—the 
first steps up the ladder. He should 
always remember that if you ever want 
Maes @ Digger place you have first got to get 
wae (00 big for the place you are in. 
| Never a time in history has the op- 
fee portunity been greater for a boy's ad- 
fee Vancement than now. He has the great- 
Opportunities any generation of cot- 
eee ON mill boys ever had. What he gets 
out of life in the years to come will be 
the fruits of what he puts into the life 
he is living today. He will have no one 
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to blame but himself. The government, 
along with management of the mills, 
is offering to him a chance, a chance 
to so prepare himself today for the 
W hat 


will he get? The answer to this is: he 


supervisory jobs of tomorrow 


will get just what he asks for. 


What does the cotton mill boy need 7 
He needs to realize conditions as they 
are. He needs to take stock of himself, 
and ask himself questions: “Where 
will I be? What will I be doing? How 
much better off will I be one year from 
now than I am now 2” He also needs to 
know that hard work will not hurt him, 
and that the overseer is not the real 
devil (though some may be). He needs 
to be working under a genuine, honest, 
straightforward man, a man in whom 
he has the utmost confidence. 


Finally he needs to be obedient to 
his parents, his supervisors, his church, 
and respectable in the community in 
which he lives. He is a cotton mill boy, 
has plenty of sense, knows the ways of 
cotton mill people. He expects to earn 
his living, and some day support a fam- 
ily on wages or a salary paid him by 
some cotton mill company. Why not 
give him a lift? We as men were one 
time little cotton mill boys; let's realize 
he is a boy, treat him as such, then 
knew him 
when he was a doffer, just a plain cot- 


some day we can say, 
ton mill boy.’’- W’. F. Crowder. super- 
intendent of Nelson Plant. American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Whitnel, N. C. 


No Benevolent Despotism 


HE chances of getting our labor 

laws amended at present so as to 
make them fair to labor, industry and 
the public, seem very remote. Instead 
of creating labor harmony, our laws 
have pitted labor against industry, when 
as a matter of fact, labor and industry 
are as dependent on each other as the 
heart and the stomach. 


are as much 
a misnomer as would be the term ‘in- 
dustry laws.’” Law is law, and it should 
apply to all alike. One of the menaces 
to future democracy in this nation are 
pressure groups which claim to control 
blocs of votes and, with this as a club, 


So-called ‘labor laws” 


intimidate lawmakers into passing class 
legislation. 

Members of Congress are interested 
in preserving the liberty of all labor 
and all the people, rather than in build- 
ing up leaders who have shown their 
defiance of government and our armed 
forces by their repeated disregard of 
no-strike pledges, and the earnest pleas 
of the president for uninterrupted pro- 
duction. 

The American working man is now 
controlled by what may at first seem to 
be a benevolent labor despotism, which 
which perhaps temporarily gives spe- 
cial groups advantages. But this des- 
potism is becoming an evil force that 
is destroying the independence of 
American labor. As Norman Vincent 
Peale, D.D., says, wage earners are be- 
ing used to ‘furnish subservient backs 
upon which ambitious men may climb 
to power over their fellows.’’—Gaffney 
($4.33 Led ger. 


The Chinese Market 


N order to prevent our people from 

considering the prices of your prod- 
ucts too high, it is necessary for Amer- 
ican industry to understand thoroughly 
the needs of the Chinese market. If the 
market is worthwhile to you, it requires 
special treatment as a market and not 
simply as a depository for surplus 
stocks. It is important that American 
industry should supply China those 
goods that she needs most and supply 
them on most convenient terms. Imme- 
diately after the war China will need 
cotton textile machinery, and my peo- 
ple are prepared to pay for it in cash. 
If American industry can supply such 
machinery quickly and economically, a 
sound basis for future business will 
have been laid. 

Of equal importance is the need for 
products adaptable to local conditions 
and the necessity of developing among 
the Chinese people an appreciation of 
the fine qualities of American products. 
In short, your problem is to apply 
scientific marketing of your products 
with special regard to the needs of the 
Chinese people.—K. P. Chen, chairman 
of the board, Shanghai Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Chungking, China. 
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ARMSTRONG 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Roll Coverings, Long Draft 
Aprons, Roll Shop Equipment 
and Supplies, Loom Clutch Fac- 
ings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Tem- 
ple Rolls, Loom Bumpers, Pre- 


formed Cork Cones, Friction 
Drive Wheels, Spindle Washers, 
Winder Spindle Head Covers 
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R more than three years many 
thousands of Accotex Aprons 
have been running with little 
evidence of wear. The extra-long 
life of these aprons is due to a 
unique construction developed by 
Armstrong. Equal layers of rubber 
provide the necessary wearing thick- 
ness on both inside and outside 
surfaces. In addition, the synthetic 
rubber used is non-oxidizing and 
not affected by oil. 
Other important advantages of 
Accotex Aprons include... 


NO STRETCHING: The sturdy in- 
terliner in Accotex Aprons elimi- 
nates loss of efficiency due to 
stretching during operation. 


UNIFORMITY: Al! Accotex Aprons 
have the same composition through- 
out, and dimensions of every size 
are accurate, 


CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Acco- 
tex Aprons do not crack or scuff, 
assuring cleaner running work. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex 
Aprons are unaffected by changes 
in either temperature or humidity. 
Lapping is held to a minimum. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient 
“grip’’ of Accotex Aprons keeps 
slippage to a minimum. 


NO SEAMS: The seamless con- 
struction of Accotex Aprons can’t 
break open and shorten service life. 
Taken together, these advantages 
explain why Accotex Aprons help 
you spin better yarn and stay at 
peak production. For samples of 
Accotex Aprons, write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products 
Dept., 8203 Arch Street, (A) 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


 ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS + ACCOTEX COTS 
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he Need for FAITH and VISION 


By WILLIAM PLUMER JACOBS, Executive Director 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


within recent years have convinced 
me that what the people of America need more than 
any one other factor is vision; not only a vision in matters 
spiritual, for that is of greatest importance, but also in 
matters temporal. The future of the South will be measured 
almost directly by the breadth of the vision of those of us 
who are cast into positions of responsibility today. We must 
exercise the vision which looks toward the long pull, antici- 
pate many of the difficulties ahead and, drawing upon deeper 
spiritual and moral resources to fortify us In spite of the 
misleading bypaths, continue steadfastly toward the worth- 
while ultimate goal. One of our great American statesmen 
made a convincing combination of passages of the Scriptures 
by stating, I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills—'‘for 
without vision the people perish. * That is what I would 
call a double-jointed philosophy. We must look to the future 
if we are to build today and we must look above if we are to 
comprehend the future. 

1 mention this truism not as a sermon, but I would em 
phasize the fact that there 1s a very practical value in vision. 
| like to think that the character of future generations 1s very 
largely a reflection of the personalities of those of us who 
comprise the present generation. | like to feel that in build- 
ing personal strength and character we are as individuals 
purifying the blood which will course through the veins of 
generations yet unborn and thus specifically and definitely 
invest in the future of mankind. 

To bring this altruism down to earth, let us think in 
terms of the more immediate future, of our definite blessings 
at hand, and of the privileges and responsibilities which 
arise out of their possession. Since this is an outstanding 
textile center many of you are engaged in textiles and al. of 
you are influenced by textiles directly or indirectly, and since 
1 work for the textile industry you have a right to expect me 
to say something about it. About 15 years ago in talking to 
one of our foremost industrial engineers, he expressed the 
thought that the textile industry was facing an inevitable 
liquidation of spindles and that the liquidation would con- 
tinue until it reached the point well below 20,000,000 spin- 
dies, and he predicted that there would be a 25 per cent 
liquidation within the 15-year period. His prediction unfor- 
tunately has so far come true. 


Abstract of speech delivered before Charlotte (N. C.) Chamber 
ot Commerce Feb. 27. 
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The liquidation would have been greater had it not been 
for the stimulated consumption of textiles arising out of the 
war emergency. The ‘ntroduction of the third shift has 
increased production considerably and still in spite of the 
artificial stimulation the liquidation of textiles spindles has 
steadily continued. Note these figures: 

Spindles 


Year in Place 

19334 41.442.174 
1944 30.938,340 
1935 40.889.484 
1936 29,253,444 
1937 27.700,194 
1938 26.704.476 
1939 25,986,620 
1940... 24,943,302 

1941. 24,532,146 
1942 24,146,130 
1943 23,845,746 
1944... 23,342,922 


It should be noted that in the past the greater portion of 
this liquidation has occurred in New England. Today the 
cotton-growing states have 17,348,312 spindles operating 
and the New England states have only 4,330,290 spindles 
operating. It ‘s inevitable. therefore, that any liquidation in 
the future will be more. rapid proportionately in the South 
than it has been in the past. 

It is necessary to remember that the reconversion of the 
textile industry for war purposes has been a relatively simple 
process. With automobiles, for instance, electric refrigera- 
tors. and much of steel, machinery tn general, radios, and 
various electrical apparatus for civilians, production has 
almost come to a standstill during the war. Not so with 
textiles. While the allocation of the textile products for 
civilian consumption has decreased the production of tex- 
tiles has tremendously inc reased during the emergency and 
American textiles have supplied not only a civilian demand 
in this country, but also our armed forces and the armed 
forces of our allies, as well as the liberated countries. To- 
day's textile market is most abnormal. When the war 1s over 
there will be of course a void to fill in the civilian field, but 
much of the war production will cease. There may be a 
surplus in war production for distribution in other fields, 
but actually the problem of reconversion in textiles will be 
relatively simple and it will not take us long to make up for 
lost time with an inevitable increase in production as a result 


1 


of a manpower surplus in the industry after the war. The 
industry may quickly slide back into a buyers’ market. Our 
ceiling prices may effectively prevent inflation in an abnor 
mal sellers’ market as at present, but they do not supply the 
floor to protect the industry against demoralization when the 
1 well 
remember that almost all of the first ten years of my connec- 


prices break and the margins become non-existent. 


tion with the industry was spent in pe tiods normally known 
as buyers’ market when mills were struggling for existence 
and many of them lost in the struggle. 

It seems quite important, therefore, that upon this occa- 
sion we look to the future of this great resource of ours, for 
we need a successful industry as the backlog for our indus- 
trial progress in the South. It is well for us to comprehend 
the probable future of this industry and through a fine spirit 
of co- operation throughout the country endeavor to encour- 
age those friendly relationships which make for progress 
and security of all of our people. It is clear that we have not 
yet stopped the liquidation of textile spindles in America. 
The war has retarded the liquidation and we are just now 
beginning to see the slowing down of the process of re- 


tardation of the liquidation of the textile industry. In sim- 
pler words more mills are closing or being removed. Many 


agencies in America are working feverishly today to buy 
cotton mill properties at a sacrifice. dismantle them and ship 
the machinery and equipment to South America. It ts prob- 


able that as soon as the war is over there will be a great plea 


» 


W. M. McLaurine, seated, for 18 years secretary and treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, is shown 
as he turned over the organization's Charlotte office to Dr. 
William P. Jacobs, recentiy-elected executive director. Dr. 
Jacobs brought with him to Charlotte a testimonial prepared 
by the A.C.M.A. board of governors, which read as follows: 
“To William M. McLaurine—in recognition of his sterling 
character; his fervent zeal in the cause which he served so 
untiringly and faithfully; his unquestioned loyalty; his con- 
sistently pleasing personality—and in appreciation of the 
valuable contributions which he has made to the textile indus- 
try of America, this testimony is inscribed by his friends, the 
members of the Board of Governors of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association.’ As an added token of their 
esteem for Mr. McLaurine, the board members asked that he 
accept as a gift the handsome desk and chair which he has 
used for a number of years in his office. 
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from Europe and Asia as well for more textile machinery 
when the going gets tough and the margins are non-existent; 


some of our own Southern mills may tire of the unequal 
struggle to produce low priced goods with obsolete, worn 
out machinery and with abnormally high costs. 

This is not an encouraging picture, but you didn’t ask me 
to come here to give you a pep talk. What you wish ts the 
truth and the truth as it applies to the textile industry is 
that unless we are alert, the liquidation of textiles in the 
South will be more precipitous than in the past. Unless we 
can find Ponce de Leon's fountain of youth, it may well be 
that we have permanently passed the peak in textile and 
industrial growth in the South. I state these bare facts 
because it is my hope that such an eventuality can be averted 
by frank facing of the situation and by the exercising of 
faith in ourselves, in our future, in our industries, in their 
employees and employers, in our Southland and in our God 
We in America and in the South need more than anything 
else a vision of our own purpose. Faith and vision .go hand 
in hand and behind all collective progress stands enlight- 


ened individual leadership. 


Taking Stock 


This ts a complicated life in which we live. In a war 
period it is difficult to understand where we are headed and 
of course our primary concern is not so much the long-range 
future as tt is the immediate burning importance of winning 
the war. Even there, however, it is advisable to take stock 
occasionally to see where we are headed if for no other 
purpose than to assure the efficiency and the economy of our 
feverish war efforts. There seems to be a general impression 
that cotton textile manufacturing is the predominant opera- 
tion in the field generally known as textiles and clothing. 
When we speak of textile clothing or fabrics we immediately 
think of the cotton textile mills, and here we fhink of the 
cotton textile mills in the South., As a matter of fact, they 
are a relatively small portion of the textile field. There are 
many other factors included in the textile picture. The 
Inited States De- 
partment of Agriculture in December very effectively made 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 


this point in an interesting chart showing the approximate 
distribution of the consumer's dollar paid for apparel and 
household goods made of cotton in the United States in 
1939 as divided by services as follows: 


Ginning and baling 0.7 
Merchandising raw cotton ....... 2:1 
Spinning yarn and weaving cloth... . ) 10.5 
Dyeing and finishing cloth ...... 8.5 
Manufacturing apparel and household goods 29.9 


Thus the processes which we commonly call cotton man- 
ufacturing and finishing amount to a total of only 19 cents 
of the dollar. Most of the cotton fabrics or cotton garments, 
therefore, go to others than the cotton farmer, the cotton 
mills and the finishing plants. 

Another interesting side of this picture may be found in 
an examination of the returns for handkerchiefs, handker- 
chief cloth and the cotton used in the manufacturing of 
handkerchiefs. The following percentages are approximate. 
The cotton for handkerchiefs brings a premium. The ap- 
proximate current total return from the sale of raw cotton 
for handkerchief manufacture—(Continued on Page 40) 
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Three wearing wartime years have proved the superior gripping, 
flexing and lasting qualities of PIVOTAN — the premium grade 
leather belting that is especially tanned, curried and matched to 
provide the most dependable and economical transmission of power. 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Leather Rubber V.-Belts and Paper and Rockwood -Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting Sheaves Metal Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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nstitute 


Makes Plans for 


NHE Institute of Textile Technology, a graduate school 
‘| chartered by the State of Virginia, has announced 
through its president, Ward Delaney of Charlottesville, Va., 
the approval by its board of trustees of a building program. 
The present office and laboratory activities are housed in the 
16-room residence and the six-car garage of the permanent 
house to which the institute has just moved. The location 
is near Farmington, one and one-half miles west of Char- 
lottesville on Highway 250. The tentative building program 
contemplates erection of laboratory buildings in two rows 
facing each other across the formal gardens behind the 
residence, which will then be the administration building. 

The institute library, under this plan, will be housed in a 
separate building to the west and front of the administration 
building. Architectural symmetry will be preserved by plac- 
ing the assembly hall to the front and east of the administra- 
tion building. The new buildings will be strictly functional 
in design, but architecturally they will harmonize with the 
Jeffersonian style which characterizes the University of Vir- 
ginia and the Charlottesville area. An applications building, 
equipped with modern textile machinery, will be erected 
across the lower end of the formal gardens. The two rows 
of laboratory buildings will be connected with the adminis- 
tration building at one end, and with the applications build- 
ing at the other end, by a covered colonnade. 

The area of the property ts 15 acres. This allows ample 
space for a power house, machine shop, dormitory and such 
other buildings as may be needed. Thus opportunities are 
afforded for achieving efficiency in laboratory research while 
retaining all the beauty and academic environment appro- 
priate to the campus of a graduate school. 

The institute is a non-profit corporation, owned by its 
members and governed by a board of trustees selected by 
the members. Its board consists of executives prominent in 
the textile industry, and its growing field of service now 
extends from Waterville, Me., to Birmingham, Ala. The 


‘“‘Boxwood,"’ former home of W. Alonzo Rinehart, is centered 
in the plan for the Institute of Textile Technology's front 
group. The residence (administration building) will be sym- 
metrically flanked by the library on the west and the lecture 
hall on the east. 
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Building 


institute will accept as fellows only applicants who have 
their bachelor’s degrees with excellent standing from recog- 
nized colleges and universities. It contemplates a course of 
two calendar years leading to a master’s degree and four 
years leading to a doctor's degree in the various fields of 
science. Its prime functions are to train men for the textile 
industry and to utilize its staff in research in subjects of 
interest to the textile industry. 


Details of |. T. T. Program 


The program under which the institute operates is divided 
into four essential and co-ordinated sections: Fyrst, aca- 
demic, under the direction of a dean. The faculty of the 
academic section is composed of men from the research staff. 
They spend part of their time in research work and part in 
teaching, and no one carries a heavy teaching load. No 
student research is done as project work for industry. 
Second, fundamental research under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph H. Brant, former acting research director for Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn. Third, applied 
research under the direction of Dr. Willard H. Bennett, 
formerly of Ohio State University, the Electronics Research 
Corp., and latterly a major in the United States Army. This 
section has for one of its chief functions the application of 
fundamental and technical developments to commercial size 
textile machinery. It will carry them not only into the appli- 
cations plant now being assembled by the institute, but also 
into the plants of member mills. Fourth, technical library 
and editing, under the direction of Dr. Julian F. Smith, 
technical librarian and editor. This section is designed to 
assemble and maintain for the benefit of industry a complete 
technical library covering all phases of science having any 
application to the problems underlying the textile industry. 

Two publications are maintained. One is a monthly en- 
titled Textile Technology Digest, which contains abstracts 
from current periodicals from as many points of interest 
throughout the world as the mails presently permit. The 
other is Research Reports, a quarterly publication dedicated 
to an analysis and report of work done for the benefit of the 
membership as a whole in the laboratories of the institute. 

The principal fields of specialization which are of interest 
to the Institute of Textile Technology are the following: 
(1) fiber microscopy; (2) organic chemistry including 
fibers, natural and synthetic polymers, plastics and synthetic 
resins; (3) physical chemistry, including fibrous and non- 
fibrous colloids and physicochemical measurements; (4) 
chemical analysis; (5) physics, including mechanics, elec- 
tronics, optics, heat and thermodynamics, and physical test- 
ing; (6) mechanical engineering, including machine design, 
handling materials and mill operation; (7) chemical engi- 
neering. 

In addition to research carried on for member mills, the 
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of All Metal Parts 
of 
Your Equipment 


by the 


Ste-Hed-Co Co 


PLATING PROCESS 


It not only makes the parts so treated wear longer 
but also protects them completely from corrosion 


We have one of the most complete plants for 
practically every type of plating and finishing of 
parts for textile machinery. 


Don’t confuse Hard Chroming with ordinary com- 
mercial Chrome Plating—two radically different 
processes for different uses). HARD CHROME 
plating means definite resistance to rusting and 
wear which is very important to you. 


No part too small or intricate—no order too small 
or too large. 


Tell us what you have and we will gladly quote vou. 


621 E. McBEE AVE.., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


AAT 
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staff of the institute will be available to allied industries, 
such as suppliers of textile equipment and/or materials, for 
specific research on new techniques, new processes and new 
products which may be adapted to the textile industry. Suc- 
cessful results will be translated into mill development or 
application in member mills by the joint efforts of their 
technical men and the institute staff. 

Charlottesville was chosen as the best location for several 
reasons, according to institute officials. It is accessible to 
both the New England and Southern textile centers. It 1s 
free from industrialization, and as am academic center it 
provides the type of atmosphere that members of the staff 
of the institute will enjoy. It is close to the large Eastern 
centers, enabling its staff to maintain contact with the various 


Willard H. Bennett Ward Delaney Joseph H. Brant 


scientific groups and to be accessible to many focal points 
from which new ideas, new equipment and new products 
are coming. The location of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology in Charlottesville 1s expected to bring to this com 
munity many representatives of mills and collateral indus 
tries, not only from their technical or scientific personnel 
but executives, for the frequent technical, academic and 
administrative conferences which are planned. 

At its annual meeting held Feb. 7 in New York the board 
of trustees elected as a new trustee Luther Hodges, vice- 
president and general manager of the Marshall Field & Co. 
manufacturing division, which operates a large number of 
textile plants in Virginia and the Carolinas. The first annual 
meeting of the members of the institute will be held at 
Charlottesville May 18 and 19 of this year. The following 
officers and directors are expected to be in attendance: Fuller 
E. Callaway of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., chairman of 
the board; Charles A. Sweet of Wellington Sears Co., New 


ay 
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ene 


authorized by the board of trustees at its February meeting. 
Construction will proceed as rapidly as conditions permit. 
Erection of the first building is to begin as soon as detailed 
plans can be drawn. it will house all of the scientific work 
until additional quarters can be provided. The gardens, tong 
famous locally, will be preserved much as the terraced lawn 
of the University of Virginia serves as the centerpiece of the 
original university buildings. 
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York, vice-chairman; Arthur M. Allen of Baltic (Conn.) 
Mills, secretary; Roger Milliken of Deering Milliken & Co., 
New York, treasurer; Ward Delaney, president; and Wil- 
liam W. Allan of Baltic Mills; Howard Baetjer of Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md.; Harry L. Bailey 
of Wellington Sears Co.; William .L. Balthis of Balston 
Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; W. N. Banks of Grantville 
(Ga.) Mills; Karl Bishopric of Spray (IN. C.) Cotton Mills; 
John H. Cheatham of Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Herman 
Cone of Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Norman 
E. Elsas of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Gor- 
don Harrower of Wauregan (Conn.) Mills; Julian T. High- 
tower of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills; G. E. Huggins of 
Martel Mills, New York; Gerrish H. Milliken of Deering, 
Milliken & Co.; Walter S. Montgomery of Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. A. Moore of Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C.;: Paul A. Redmond of Alabama Mills, 
Inc., Birmingham; William A. L. Sibley of Monarch Mills; 
Union, S. C.; E. A. Smyth, II], of Balfour (N. C.) Mills; 
W. H. Suttenfield of American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C.; and Fred W. Symmes of Union-Buffalo 
Mills. Greenville, S. C. 

Laboratory work both in physics and in chemistry ts now 
being carried on at the institute but facilities are limited by 
space available for these purposes until the building pro- 
Additions to the scientific staff 
in all departments will be made as rapidly as manpower be- 


gram provides new space 


comes available. much of which ts presently either in the 
armed services. or in research or scientific work for various 
branches of the government. 


Results of Current Research 
to be Brought to Textile Mills 
at Regional Meetings 


The Textile Research Institute will present a series of 
reports on current textile research at regional meetings to 
be held in April at textile mill centers in several states. The 
meetings are designed especially for mill engineers and 
technical men in the-local areas, and all are invited, but 
only a limited number from outside the local trading centers 
can be admitted. In order to co-operate with the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the institute has planned these 
regional meetings so that the reports may be heard by as 
many textile workers as possible with a minimum of travel. 

Research papers to be read at each meeting are: “ Abra- 
sion Test for Textiles,’ by Dr. A. C. Walker, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.; “Methods of In- 
creasing the Productivity of Cotton Cards,” by Elliot B. 
Grover, head, yarn manufacturing department, North Caro- 
lina. State College school of textilés, Raleigh; ‘Practical 
Applications of a New Analysis of Equilibrium Regain Data 
for Textile Fibers,” by John C. Whitwell, associate profes- 
sor, department of chemical engineering of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and member of the Textile Research Institute staff; 
and “Infra-Red Drying of Textile Materials,” by Richard 
H. Wilhelm, associate professor of chemical engineering at 
Princeton University, and member of the Textile Research 
Institute staff. 

Opportunity for discussion of the subjects covered in the 
papers will be provided at each—(Continued on Page 41) 
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Months 
The Loom 


ORANGE LINE PERFORMANCE 


This Graton & Knight “Two-Fold” Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months——the equivalent of 
better than 42 months‘ normal service, considering it had no periods 
of “relaxation” between shifts. 


Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 Ibs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s “‘Hair- 
itan” leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
‘““European-type” hair-on leather. The unique “Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 


THE ORANGE LINE 
ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“Hairitan”’ products, identified by orange colar on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to Rnished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure .. . “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “‘Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented .. . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
“Research” rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. » » G&K comber and gill box aprons . . . “Research” 
leather belting. 
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Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to 1m- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 328 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry . . . 
look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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Processing Wartime Cotton boods 


eel 


Requirements 


By L. M. RICHARDSON 


Part Four — Yarns for Lightweight Underwear 


Part Three of this series ‘see Southern Knitter for 
March, 1945) describes the outstanding development 
work by underwear knitting mills in determining 
methods of applying vat colors to Army lightweight 
underwear in rope form. Various dyestuff companies 
are due much credit for splendid co-operation with 
military officials and textile mills in this procurement 
program. 


The article which begins below will take up the dyeing 
of yarns prior to knitting of this lightweight underwear. 
There are many package dyeing plants throughout this 
country’s textile industry, but only a limited number of 
them had worked out satisfactory vat color formulas 
and dyeing procedures before the military made known 
its huge needs. Part Four stresses the fact that level 
dyed packages are obtained through continuous hard 
work and careful supervision of minor details, rather 
than through the so-called “mysterious research meth- 
ods” recommended to the textile layman by certain 
technicians. By this, the writer does not infer that a 
thorough technical knowledge of vat dyestuffs is un- 
essential, but that uniformly dyed yarns are obtained 
through proper mixing of necessary technical data with 
practicgt ideas and then seeing that all details are 
carried‘out accordingly on every dye lot. 


NHE previous article of this series outlined various pro- 
cedures and vat color formulas found of value in dye- 
ing lightweight cotton underwear in the rope form. Knitting 
mills using the standard type of knit goods dyebeck found it 
was necessary to enclose these machines to obtain the best 
dyeing results. By using enclosed dyebecks, knit goods 
under process in the reduced vat dyebath could be kept in a 
satisfactory reduced leuco condition both while the goods 
were immersed in the reduced vat dyebath, as well as where 
the goods were out of the bath being pulled over the wheel 
and exposed to the saturated steam and chemical fumes pres- 
ent under the hood of the enclosed machine. The dyeing 
principles used in the development of the vat rope form 
dyeing procedure are very similar to the ideas used in devel- 
opment of the widely publicized steam pad vat dyeing pro- 
cedure which was used on piece goods in the open width. 
Experienced yarn package dyers and chemists study many 
properties of vat colors before they use them in a compound 
shade formula for dyeing yarn to be knit into underwear, or 
other forms of knitwear. The necessity for this great care 
is that some vat colors have a tendency to separate from 
each other and give off-shade dyed yarns in certain portions 
of a yarn package. Package dyers find that this tendency of 
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the reduced vat colors to separate and give off-shades in 
various portions of the package are due chiefly to not having 
all the vat colors in the formula of the same type as to these 
different reduction and dyeing properties: 

(1) Speed of reduction on all vat colors must be similar 
whether they are to be dyed by standard reduction or pig- 
ment methods. 

(2) Amounts of caustic and hydrosulfite recommended 
must be kept very close, as a vat color requiring high alka- 
linity may retard a so-called low alkalinity vat color on re- 
duction so that it would be only partly reduced while others 
were fully reduced and actually dyeing the yarn. 

(3) Reduction temperature should not vary more than 
ten degrees plus or minus for different colors. 

(4) Dyeing temperature should be an average of the 
colors used; if this variance is over ten degrees then uneven 
dyeing may result. 

(5) Rate of exhaust of different vat colors should ‘be 
tested in beakers, and yarns placed in exhaust liquor to see 
how well exhausted a color is: if an exhaust test shows a 
large percentage of the original color still remaining, such a 
color would be rated slow. Slow and fast exhausting colors 
should not be run in the same formula on yarns. 

There are numerous factors as to the effect that the pres- 
sure package dyeing machines may have on the dyeing of vat 
shades on small to large size packages. The average weight 
of one and one-quarter to one and one-half pounds is the 
most widely used on dyeing of vat shades for the knitting 
mills. Larger size packages known as ‘‘jumbo”’ packages are 
used on dyeing where shade variations are permissible. 

Some of the practical factors that the dyers should have 
full knowledge of together with means to check same on 
package dyeing machines, so as to obtain the most uniform 
dyeing results, are: 

(1) Have pressure gauges placed at the most constant 
pressure point on the machines. This varies according to 
design of machines. 

(2) Measurements of actual flow of dye liquor through 
the yarn package on both the inside and out as well as the 
outside to inside flow. 

(3) Temperature control recorder and time control te- 
corder. 

(4) Dyers discuss merit of small high pressure pumps 
using small size motors as against large size pump with over- 
size motor. Dyers prefer latter type for prevention of over- 
heating expansion tank and machine as occurs quite often 
on machines using small high pressure pump and small 
motor. 


(5) Other points of technical discussion that interest 
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get economy, uniformity in textile chemicals 


“Versatile” is the word for General Chemical TSPP (Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate) in the textile plant. The unique properties of 
this chemical make it an outstanding multi-purpose product 
for the textile industry : 
In dyeing operations, it is an excellent dispersing 
agent, promoting deeper and more uniform pene- 
tration of the dye. 
In bleaching, TSPP is effective as a stabil- 
izer of peroxides. 
In wool scouring, TSPP builds the 
detergent efficiency of soaps used to 
scour either shorn or pulled wool. 
Gives more “loft;’ and a softer, 
downier appearance. 


Select Your Textile Chemicals 
From These General Chemical Products 


Aava Ammonia * Acetic Acid * Hydrofivoric Acid * Muriatic 

Acid + Sulfuric Acid * Epsom Salt * Glauber's Salt * Sodium 

Bifuoride * Sodium Bisulfite, anhydrous * Sodium Hyposuifite 

Sodium Metasilicate * Sodium Silicate * Disodium Phosphate 

Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate * Trisodium Phosphate * Sodium 
Sulfide * Oxalic Acid * Chrome Alum 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Allianta * Baltimore * Boston 

Bridgeport (Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los 

Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 

Providence (R.1.) * Sanfrancisco * Seattle * St. Lovis 
Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yokimoe (Wash.) 

in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Teronte * Vancouver 
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yarn dyers in the equalization of dye liquor flow when 
pumped from inside of package to outside with that when 
pumped from outside to inside. Much discussion will be 
held on these points and naturally there’will be a variance 
on different types and sizes of wound packages as on high 
and low twist yarns and the varying densities of different 
size packages. 


Package Dyeing of Olive Drab Shades 


The selection of vat colors and proper handling of yarn 
during the preparation, dyeing and finishing is essential in 
order to obtain level dyed yarn suitable for knitting up the 
lightweight cotton underwear. There is always a decided 
discussion as to the merits of the two standard package dye- 
ing methods for vat colors; these are the pigment and the 
older standard reduction methods. The pigment method 
will usually show less cost on preparation and dyeing chem- 
icals used and time required as compared to the standard 
reduction method. 

Numerous dyers using the pigment method claim that 
they obtain equally level dyed yarns run by either method; 
this is disputed by many experienced dyers who use only 
the standard reduction method on dyeing yarns or the knit- 
ting of Army and other military underwear. The reply of 
dyers running the standard reduction method is that a larger 
percentage of yafn dyed by this procedure will knit a uni- 
form piece of tubing, whereas there is a great percentage of 
color variation on yarn run by the pigment method. Typical 
procedures employed for these methods are described be- 
low. 

Pigment Method No. One—(1) Enter two to four per 
cent wetting agent (alkali resistant type). Enter bath at 
120° F., raise to 180° F 
bath to 120-140 
Set valves outside in and start adding prepared vat dyed 
liquor that has been heated to 160° F.; after all vat pigment 
liquor has entered expansion tank then reverse valve to 
inside out for ten minutes. (3) Add retarding agent (one 
per cent animal glue or two per cent Retardine), and run 
five minutes each'way on valve. (4) Add required amount 
of caustic, run outside in for ten minutes. (5) Add required 


.. run 40 minutes, crack valve, cool 
F. for desired reduction and dyeing. (2) 


amount of hydrosulfite, run for 45 minutes, reversing valve 
every five minutes. (6) Drain bath while giving cold run- 
ning wash until clear, then add one per cent sodium per- 
borate, heat to 120° F., 


Add one 
per cent soap and one per cent soda ash. heat to 200°: F.. 


running 20 minutes. (7) 


Typical plant installation of package machine employed in 
dyeing yarns for cotton lightweight military knit underwear. 
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run 20 minutes, drain off, and give one hot wash at 160° F. 
and one cold running wash, then finish. 

Pigment Method No. Two—(1) Wet out at 140° F. 30 
minutes, using one to two per cent wetting agent which is 
free from retarding action on vat colors. (2) Enter retard- 
ing agent (one per cent glue or two per cent cellulose-sulfite 
(3) Enter 
prepared vat dye liquor over ten-minute period, running 
outside in at 140° F. (4) Add required amount of caustic 
soda, running outside in ten minutes. (5) Add hydrosulfite, 
running five minutes outside at 140° F., 


liquor), run outside in five minutes at 140° F. 


then reversing 
valves at ten and five-minute intervals outside in and inside 
out, respectively, for 45 minutes, Wash, oxidize, soap and 
finish up as in first method. 

Vat pastes are preferred for the preparation of vat dye 
liquor for the pigment bath. The generally accepted prac- 
tice is to heat these vat pastes in a 50-gallon bath to 140-280 
F., depending upon how dispersible the pastes are when 
used. The use of alkalies in this pigment liquor is not rec- 
ommended, since this tends to increase the size of vat color 
particles through aggregation. Some dyers use soap or 
dispersing agents in preparation, but best practice seems to 
be to employ only soft water and the vat pastes. 

Reduction Method No. One—(1) Wet out yarn at 180 
F. for 30 minutes with one per cent penetrant and one-half 
per cent soda ash, then give running cold wash until bath is 
cooled to 120-140° F. 
140° F. 
sulfite, followed by retarding agent (either animal glue or 
cellulose sulfite powder). Run ten minutes outside in. (3) 


(2) The spring bath is run at 120- 
Add required amount of caustic soda and hydro- 


Preparation of reduced vat colors is carried out in a separate 
tank, preferably connected to expansion tank of dye ma- 
chine. Paste up vat colors and add three ounces of caustic 
and three ounces of hydrosulfite for each three gallons of 
water used. Reduced temperature and time must be watched 
carefully; too long a reduction period injures dyeing proper- 
ties of colors. Enter the reduced color in two parts into 
expansion tank over five-minute intervals. (4) Add the 
balance of caustic and hydrosulfite required and run 45 
minutes, reversing the valves every ten and five minutes, 
outside in and inside out, respectively. (5) Open valve and 
give running cold wash until clear, then add one per cent 
perborate of soda. Heat to 120° F., (6) 
Add soap and detergent, heat to 200° F., run 30 minutes, 


run 20 minutes. 


drain, give hot wash and finish. 

Reduction Method No. Two—In an endeavor to shorten 
the time required for reduction dyeing, some plants have 
found it of value to employ the following procedure: (1) 
Wet out 40 minutes at 140° F., using two per cent wetting 
agent which causes no retarding action on vat colors. (2) 
Use this bath for spring bath. Add caustic, hydrosulfite and 
retarding agents, running ten minutes. (3) Enter the re- 
duced vat color into expansion tank and add the necessary 
caustic and hydrosulfite. Dyeing, oxidizing and soaping 
operations are the same as those employed in Reduction 
Method No. One. 

Colors found best for dyeing the Army Olive Drab No. 9 
shade on package yarns are Vat Khaki 2G, Vat Olive R, Vat 
Brown R and Vat Brown G. Some trouble has been experi- 
enced when using Vat Brown BR, Vat Brown VR, Vat Olive 
Green BA, Vat Green 2BL, Vat Green Jade and Vat Golden 
Orange 2R. Colors accepted as best for Marine Corps greens 
are Vat Khaki 2G, Vat Olive R, Vat Brown G. Vat Olive 
Green BA and Vat Jade Green. 
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—are TODAY Giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than ANY V-Belts Built Before the War! 


| When our Army’s tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns were be- 


ing built, it was found that no V-Belts built by anyone before the war 
could stand the service that is now being delivered on the battlefield by 
V-Belts that Gates has developed especially for these heavy combat units. 


yh And Gates is building these V-Belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 
ue rf *% The fact that Gates developed these belts—and is build- 


ing them of synthetic rubber—is important to you now 
because ao improvement developed by Gates for these 
Army belts has also been added, day by day, to the qual- 
ity of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which are being 
delivered to you. 


As you know, wartime improvements in many other products must be 
withheld from general use until after the war is won—but victory depends 
so directly upon production, and production so directly upon V-Belts which 
drive the producing machines, that Gates has been able to give you imme- 
diately in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement 
which Gates specialized research has developed for use on the Army’s 
motorized equipment. 


These are the simple reasons why you are finding that your Standard 
Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 
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Hints Mill Plant Inspection 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


O mill executive needs to be told of the extreme impor- 
N tance of thorough and proper maintenance today, nor 
does he need to be told that periodic plant inspection ts an 
absolute essential. And such inspection can no longer either 
he haphazard or at too great intervals. Every inspection 
must be minute and thorough and it should be done every 
week-end if possible no matter how large or small the plant 
may be. 

Here are the more important points a score of leading 
mill superintendents have recommended for each and every 
such inspection during these war days; a condensed list of 
the more important steps suggested by each superintendent 
blended together to form a must outline of procedure for 
every mill plant in the land. Minute details can be added 
to these steps to fit not only the peculiarities of each plant 
set-up but each machine or each department to which the 
procedure should be regularly applied. 

(1) Make the inspection on a day or during a period 
when there is the least possible activity in the plant, this 
period of course depending on each individual plant's pro- 
duction schedule. Making inspection during operational 
periods is bad because inspectors tend to hurry, production 
is interfered with and one is very apt to overlook very im- 
portant conditions. 


(2) The plant engineer or maintenance man should be 
in charge of such an inspection and if possible one of the 
plant front office executives so that repair work or replace- 
ments may be properly and speedily carried out. 


(3) Examine all equipment for rough perforations, 
sharp edges, loose rivets or bolts, etc., as these conditions 
not only readily lead to costly and more important damage 
later but also offer accident hazards in the plant. 

(4) End play in shafts, loose doors or catches and similar 
ailments should be looked for on every machine and piece 
of equipment and in this connection it is important that no 
piece of equipment be overlooked; the rule should apply 
wherever a shaft turns. 


(5) Check gears on machines and motors thoroughly for 
looseness, play, teeth breakage and lack of lubrication. 
Every gear should not only be properly lubricated but should 
use the lubricant applied to it judiciously. 


(6) Overlook not a single electric motor anywhere and 
make the regular check call for cleanliness of every part of 
every motor, even the outside shell, for the slightest particle 
of dirt or dust is an abrasive that can cause trouble in any 
motor, large or small. 
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(7) Take notes of every item needing attention during 
the inspection. Have these notes transcribed into as many 
copies as needed so that all responsible in the plant can be 
aware of the conditions and follow through upon recom- 
mendations immediately. 

(8) Instruments and gauges should be checked at -least 
once a month not only for operating condition but for accu- 
racy; they are most frequently overlooked in the average 
plant inspection. 

(9) If such a chart is not all ready in the files, secure an 
outline chart of every machine and piece of equipment from 
its manufacturer. Use this in these maintenance inspections 
and check every part shown on the chart that is accessible; 
this will prevent overlooking some small but highly impor- 
tant part of any piece of equipment. 

(10) “Don't inspect through machine guards” is advice 
offered again and again by veteran mill maintenance men. 
It takes time to remove guards before an inspection and 
time to replace them afterwards but that is always time well 
spent in assurance that nothing has been overlooked when 
the machine is checked. 

(11) Clean every piece of equipment before each inspec- 
tion... not afterwards. Often a thin coat of dust will hide 
the condition that may be forewarning a needed repair. If 
inspections are made before cleaning these little pointers go 
undiscovered and reduce the value of such inspections. 

(12) Every bearing should be tested on each and every 
machine during every inspection and tested in particular for 
play or dryness. 

(13) Search diligently for lint and dust everywhere, par- 
ticularly under machines, on ceilings over them, in corners, 
etc., and make its removal an immediate must. 

(14) During wartime and until machine parts are more 
readily available every piece of equipment should be com- 
pletely overhauled and reconditioned at least once every six 
months. 

(15) Overlook nothing during inspection . even to 
checking of stepladders, safety devices and small tools; 
either discard or replace such items immediately. Check all 
power wiring on such inspections most carefully; hazards 
here are dangerous ones. 

Following such inspection procedure, and adding to it 
those other steps which will naturally occur as it is being 
applied (steps appropriate to one’s individual plant) will 
be just that much more insurance the textile mill has a bet- 
ter and better chance of keeping its production schedule 
uninterrupted throughout the duration of the war. 


MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


OPA Announces Ceiling Price Revisions 
in Textile Field 


The Office of Price Administration has issued several 
bulletins recently, announcing revisions in ceiling prices for 
textile products and supplies, and also outlining steps which 
are being taken in the broad government program to restore 
a larger proportion of clothing production to low and 
medium-priced essential apparel. 

In an action which became effective Feb. 21, an interim 
increase of two and one-half cents a pound at the mill level 
was declared for wide sateens, the bulk of which is used by 
the Navy for flameproof sleeping bags. This action also 
places the wide sateens with the sheeting yarn fabrics, which 
are considered as a major cotton textile item under the 
provisions of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. Pro- 
ducers’ ceiling prices for the sheeting yarn fabrics were 
increased by two and one-half cents a pound last September 
to bring their ceiling prices into conformity with the stand- 
ards of the act. At that time OPA was informed that wide 
sateens were not a part of this group; however, information 
recently submitted to the agency shows that the wide sateens 
are manufactured on the same machinery and by the same 
mills that produce the other wide fabrics in the sheeting 
yarn group. 

Increases of one cent a pound in manufacturers’ ceiling 
prices of cotton rope and cotton twine were authorized on 
an interim basis. Products covered by the regulation on 
carded cotton yarn are not affected by this order. The action 
is intended to prevent production delays and to provide 
temporary relief to producers, pending OPA’s action on 
final prices. 

Acting to check alleged widespread abuse of a mark-up 
provision for isolated sales of small ‘‘cut™ lengths of finished 
cloth. the OPA, in an amendment which became effective 
Feb. 17, revoked the premium previously granted to convert- 
ers on these sales. Under the regulation on finished piece 
goods, converters were permitted to take a mark-up for these 
“‘cut’’ lengths. Ordinarily they were sold to cutters and to 
manufacturers for design and sample purposes, and often 
were delivered without charge. OPA was informed that 
many converters, however, were cutting lengths of less than 
20 yards from full length piece goods for the sake of the 
mark-up. 

A comprehensive new program controlling manufactur- 
ers’ price levels for many items of apparel and apparel 
accessories was announced Feb. 19 by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles. At that time he stated that an order would 
be issued shortly requiring that each manufacturer of ap- 
parel and apparel accessories restore his sales to the average 
of the price lines he sold in base periods in 1942 and 1943. 
‘This action attacks one of the most serious inflationary 
pressures on clothing price, Mr. Bowles said. “There has 
been a shift in production from lower priced to higher 
priced apparel. Production and sale of many kinds of lower 
priced clothing has shrunk alarmingly and even disappeared, 
while production of higher priced clothing has in most cases 
expanded.” 

Manufacturers may sell textile bobbins and spools, made 
principally of wood, on an adjustable pricing basis, the 
Office of Price Administration has announced. Manufactur- 
ers may continue to receive payment for the bobbins and 
spools at the ceiling prices established by Maximum Price 
Regulation 136. However, they may reserve the right to 
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charge whatever price increase is granted by OPA of these 
items if the agency increases their ceiling price. This reser- 
vation may be made in all contracts entered into on or after 
March 3, 1945, the effective date of this action. 

The manufacturers of textile bobbins and spools made 
mainly of wood have told OPA that their cost of production 
has increased substantially. To remove any possibility of a 
drop in the production of these items and until OPA has 
time to collect the data to determine whether a price increase 
is necessary, these bobbins and spools are placed under ad- 
justable pricing. 


Farrel-Birmingham Buys Atwood Machine 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., of Ansonia, Conn., has an- 
nounced the purchase of Atwood Machine Co. of Stoning- 
ton, Conn. The transfer will take place April 2, 1945. 

Franklin Farrel, Jr., chairman of the board, Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., has issued the following statement regard- 
ing the acquisition of Atwood Machine Co.: ‘‘Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., will continue to build Atwood machinery 
and to maintain at Stonington the engineering, production 
and sales services of Atwood’s 93-year-old organization. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., was likewise established in 
Connecticut over a century ago and operates plants in An- 
sonia and Derby, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., with a total of 
3,000 employees producing a wide variety of industrial 
machinery and equipment. The company's engineering and 
manufacturing facilities will be available to assist in the 
future development of Atwood products.” 

Franklin Hoadley, left, president of 
Atwood Machine Co. for the past eight 
years, has been elected president of 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., and thus 
will continue to direct Atwood’s oper- 
ations. W. M. Fraser, vice-president of 
Atwood Machine Co., becomes general 
manager of the Atwood Division. No 
other changes in the organization will 
be made. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., and Atwood Machine Co. 
jointly regard this move as evidence of their confidence in 
the great future of the textile industry. 


Company Becomes Scott Testers, Inc. 


Scott Testers, Inc., is the new firm name of Henry L. 
Scott Co., Providence, R: I., manufacturer of testing. ma- 
chines. In announcing the change, David C. Scott, president 
and treasurer, stated that the change is one of name only, 
and is made to better describe the firm in relation to the 
equipment it manufactures. 

Officers and mariagement remain the same, including 
Frank A. Valentine, vice-president; James M. Scott, secre- 
tary; and David C. Scott, Jr., assistant treasurer, who is at 
present on active duty as a lieutenant, United States Naval 
Reserve. All features of organization and personnel remain 
unchanged. 


The development of weaving throughout the world is 
being described in an interesting series of multi-color adver- 
tisements by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatur, IIl., one of 
the textile industry's principal suppliers of starch.” The first 
of this series, entitled “Weavers of India.” appeared in the 
Feb. 1 issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
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Speed-up bleaching operations 


DIRECT DRIVE 
PORTABLE 
MIXERS. / 


GEAR DRIVE 
PORTABLE 
MIXERS. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON: 


Chester C. Stewart, 8 Beacon Street 
Tel. Capital 0424 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: 


Mixing Equipment Co.,Inc., 136 Liberty Street 
Tel. Cortlandt 7-1157 


NORTH CAROLINA, CHARLOTTE: 


Robert E. Mason, 617 Johnston Building 
Tel. Charlotte 2-1903 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA: 


J. E. Snyder, 1845 North 6th Street 
Tel. Stevenson 5578 


TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA: 


Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank Building 
Tel. Chattanooga 7-4640 
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WITH PORTABLE MIXERS 


Put a “LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixer to work in your bleaching tank and 
you have an economical, labor-saving method of speeding up bleaching 
operations. 

With a “LIGHTNIN” Mixer on the job your bleaching compounds are 
quickly dissolved, and solution is more uniform, effecting thorough and 
even bleaching. “LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers can be attached to your 
present vessels and can be easily moved from one tank to another. 


Other profitable uses for “LIGHT NIN” Mixers: 


1. Finishing compounds. 3. Preparation of emulsions. 
2. Preparation of soap solutions. *°*4. Mildew proofing solutions. 


1. GEAR DRIVE PORTABLE MIXERS. “LIGHTNIN” Gear Drive 
Mixers operating at slow speed (400 R.P.M.) are generally recommended 
for fairly viscous liquids, ranging from 500 to 4,000 centipoises. They 
give remarkable thorough agitation throughout the mixing vessel. All 
gears are “sealed in grease,” an important factor in increasing the work- 
ing life of these heavy duty models. We have run mixers over 7,000 hours 
continuous duty (equivalent to 12 years average service), with no attention 
whatsoever, with no perceptible wear on parts. 


2. DIRECT DRIVE PORTABLE MIXERS. For lighter liquids, dissolv- 
ing materials or suspending solids Direct Drive units are recommended. 
Operating at a propeller speed of 1,150 or 1,750 R.P.M., these versatile 
mixers produce a velocity propeller stream capable of mixing remarkably 
large quantities of liquids. Their long life and general satisfaction is pro- 
duced by careful workmanship, modern standards of accuracy and high 
quality materials. On both Geared and Direct Drive models, bronze, uni- 
versally adjustable clamp permits mixer to be swung up, down, and side- 
wise, permitting a great number of mixing actions (such as pulling a vor- 
tex or producing heavily rolling action, etc.) in addition to the patented 
“LIGHTNIN” double mixing action. Shafts may be extended. 

Let Mixing Equipment engineers, with twenty-five years experience in the 
field of agitation, show you how Process Adapted Agitation can effect 
economies in your processes. There is no obligation. 

Catalog B-75 gives the complete story on all “LIGHTNIN” Portable 
Mixers including types, sizes and operational and constructional features. 
It also gives maintenance instructions and suggestions on how to get 
more work from them. Just send in the couponand geta copy by return mail. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


1051 Garson Avenue, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


2 MIXING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 

. 1051 GARSON AVE., ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 

Please send me Catalog B-75-—‘‘LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers. 
© 
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A New Suit of Clothes 


Number One, Volume One of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
was published March 2, 1911. During its 34 years 
this publication has recorded a great many changes in 
the industry to which it is devoted, and there have 
been corresponding revisions in the magazine itself. 

The redesigned cover is the most recent change to 
be made by TEXTILE BULLETIN’S editorial and adver- 
tising staffs. It was designed by E. F. Adams, art 
director for the Roland G. E. Ullman organization 
of Philadelphia, who has had wide experience with 
industrial publications. Those who have seen the 
new cover previously have been enthusiastic in their 
praise of the distinctive and attractive effect which 
has been obtained. 

We hope that subscribers and other readers will 
approve of the new suit of clothes TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN is now wearing. 


Ask Your Accountant 


As most textile mills are now having computed for 
them the tax they must pay upon their 1944 income, 
we suggest that they say to their accountants: Asa 
matter of interest we would like to know what it 
actually costs us to make that donation to the textile 
foundation.” 

It is a good time to find out how little it costs to 
contribute to a fund which will mean much to the 
industry in years to come, through a better supply of 
well educated graduates of textile schools. 

Donations made to the Textile Educational Foun- 
dation of Georgia, the J. E. Sirrine Textile Founda- 
tion of South Carolina or the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation are investments which should yield ex- 
cellent returns in proportion to their very small actual 
cost. 
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New Knitting Department Head 


W. Ed Shinn has been named as head of the knit- 
ting department at the school of textiles at North 
Carolina State College to succeed J. R. Bentert, who 
resigned to return to the knitting industry in Canada. 

Professor Shinn, until recently a major in the 
Army's Chemical Warfare Service, is a native of 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina, and is a graduate 
of State College, where he earned a master’s degree 
in textiles. He has been employed in the shops of a 
number of knitting machine builders, and for several 
years he had charge of the knitting department at 
Clemson, College. Many of his technical articles on 
knitting have appeared in the industry's journals. 

The North Carolina Textile- Foundation, Inc., de- 
cided some time ago to give its support to the estab- 
lishment of an outstanding knitting department in 
the school of textiles at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, and in appreciation of that fact more than one 
hundred knitting mills in North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee, and several New York selling agents 
for hosiery and knitwear have made donations to the 
foundation. 

The North Carolina Council of State made a spe- 
cial allotment of $25,000 for equipment for the knit- 
ting department and Scott & Williams, Inc., and the 
Hemphill Co., realizing that it was to be the out- 
standing school of knitting in the world, have volun- 
teered the information that they would make very 
liberal donations of knitting machinery. There is 
every reason to believe that other manufacturers of 
seamless equipment and. also manufacturers of full- 
fashioned, underwear, outerwear and tricot machines 
will be equally liberal. 

As far as we know there has never before been a 
school of knitting or a knitting department of a 
school of textiles which was adequately equipped or 
staffed. 

There has never been a school or college to which 
the manager of a knitting plant could send his son 
or any other young man and know that he would be 
properly trained for the operation of his plant. 

Research in knitting has been neglected because 
there has been no place fully equipped for such work 
but at the recent annual dinner of the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., Professor Shinn out- 
lined numerous types of research in knitting which 
could and should be done and which may result in 
substantial benefit to the knitting industry. 

It is our desire to see strong textile schools at 
Georgia Tech, Clemson College and North Carolina 
State College, but as there are comparatively few 
Southern knitting mills except in North Carolina, 
Virginia and East Tennessee, we feel that little 
would be gained by Georgia Tech or Clemson devot- 
ing much of their activities or funds toward knitting 
and that they can well afford to direct their activities 
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along other lines and leave the teaching of knitting 
to North Carolina State College. 

Little is to be gained by expending money or en- 
ergy solely to satisfy college or state pride and each 
of the three textile schools can well afford to make 
some phase of textile education its principal work. 

We believe that the knitting industry will be well 
pleased with the development of the knitting depart- 
ment of the school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College, under Prof. W. Ed Shinn. 

President W. J. (Nick) Carter of the North Car- 
olina Textile Foundation, Inc., was his classmate for 
four years at North Carolina State. College and has 
given him an enthusiastic endorsement. 


Jobs for G.1. Joe 


The public relations committee of the American 
Hotel Association has recently published and distrib- 
uted to members a handbook containing a compre- 
hensive program that will help returning servicemen 
and women get jobs in American hotels. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the foreword to the booklet will 
give some idea of the completeness of the program: 


Now, with G.I. Joe coming home again, America’s hotels 
recognize they have a responsibility . . . the job of getting 
G. I. Joe a job. 

This program, prepared by the public relations committee 
of American Hotel Association, shows hotel men how they 
can place veterans in specific jobs. There is a special empha- 
sis on job description, and job requirements, so that as many 
disabled veterans may be employed as possible. These job 
descriptions and requirements indicate clearly how men with 
even severe disabilities may be employed, with benefit to 
the hotel and the veterans. Again, the program outlines cer- 
tain approved, basic steps that may profitably be undertaken 
in training men. 

The material that follows, which has been prepared as the 
result of first-hand studies in leading American hotels, 
adapted after consultation with first-rank hotel men, and 
now issued to the nation’s hotels, will be of invaluable assist- 
ance not only to the hotel man and his Staff, but to the 
various veterans’ agencies engaged in the gigantic job of 
helping G. I. Joe regain his proper place in civilian life. 

Thousands of men and women who formerly 
worked in the South’s cotton mills and knitting mills 
are serving in the armed forces. Some have already 
been discharged and have returned to civilian life. 
large number will probably be released shortly after 
the war ends in Europe. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
employers are legally obligated to provide jobs for 
employees who left to serve their country. No excep- 
tion is made in case of disability provided the veteran 
is qualified to do the work, and as a matter of fact the 
moral obligation in such cases is even greater. 

The hotel booklet deals largely with the disabled 
veteran problem and explains in detail how the ho- 
tels, working with the various official veteran agen- 
cies, can go about handling the problem. 
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We think it is time that the textile industry pre- 
pared a somewhat similar program. Aside from the 
fact that it would show this industry's interest in the 
future welfare of the men and women who worked 
in the mills before they entered the services, we are 
sure that such a program would be exceedingly help- 
ful to mill management. It could well be undertaken 
in the South by the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Lincoln Maligned 


A young woman who could have attended a college 
near her home in Michigan entered William and 
Mary College in Virginia and recently created quite 
a stir when she asserted that Negroes should be ad- 
mitted upon a full equality basis, should share rooms 
with whites: and that some Negroes should marry 
whites. 

She erroneously asserted that the ideas she recom- 
mended to the students of William and Mary were 
Lincoln's ideals. While President Lincoln did rightly 
advocate the abolition of slavery, he many times as- 
serted that he was not an equalizationalist and did 
not wish a mixed breed type in our nation. As an 
example of the statements of Abraham Lincoln we 
quote the following from an address made by him at 
Charleston, Ill., on Sept 18, 1858: 


I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races; that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of making voters or jurors of Negroes, 
nor of qualifying them to hold ofhce, nor to intermarry with 
white people; and | will say in addition to this that there is 
a physical difference between the white and black races 
which I believe will forever forbid the two races living to- 
gether on terms of social and political equality. And inas- 
much as they cannot so live, while they do remain together 
there must be the position of superior and inferior, and I. 
as much as any other man, am in favor of having the supe- 
rior position assigned to the white race. 


Many people in the South will not go as far today 
as Abraham Lincoln went in that address in 1858, 
but the young woman from Michigan was either 
ignorant or careless when she asserted that Lincoln 
favored those things which she advocated in her 
article in the student publication at William and 
Mary College. 

If she wished to go back to Michigan and marry a 
Negro, the students of William and Mary would 
have no objection, but as far as we know, no white 
man has ever married a Negro woman, even in Mich- 
igan, and until white men do marry Negro women 
there is little danger that social equality will be estab- 
lished between whites and blacks. 

A few white women do marry Negro men but very 
rarely does such a union last for more than a few 
months. We have never heard of such a couple liv- 
ing a normal life and raising a family of children 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


= 


DALTON, Ga.—The Har-Mills Spinning Co., owned by 
Sam Hardin and Sam Millender, both of Dalton, will begin 
operating as a textile mill about March 15. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Employees of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
who live in company houses are being given the opportunity 
to buy their homes through low cost financing. K. P. Lewis, 
president of the company, in a letter to employees, explained 
that the company has long considered selling most of the 
houses it owns in Durham, and has come to the conclusion 
that the step would be in the interest of both company and 
employees. 

LANGDALE, ALA.—Ofhicials of the Langdale unit of West 
Point Mfg. Co. honored 47 employees for continuous service 
records during 1944 at a recent banquet. Of this number 
24 have a perfect work attendance record over a period of 
two years, while the remainder did not miss work during a 
12-month period. 

Mr. Hotty, N. C.—R. S. Dickson of Charlotte and a 
group of associates in the American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, have announced plans to establish two new cot- 
ton yarn spinning plants in co-operation with Federal agen- 
cies to help in overcoming shortages of yarn for Army and 
Navy textile production. Two new corporations, each capi- 
talized at $300,000, were granted charters to develop the 
projects. The Spun Fibers Corp., one of the two new 
projects, has leased the No. Two Plant of Nelson Cotton 
Mills at Whitnel, about four miles from Lenoir, for the 
manufacture of merino yarns, mixtures of wool and cotton, 
and for the production of underwear, socks and other sup- 
plies for the military. American Yarns Corp. plans to man- 
ufacture coarse thread in the Nims Mill at Mt. Holly. 


Recent “E” Developments 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills of United States Rubber 


Co. joined the long list of Southern textile plant 
Army-Navy “E’’ award winners at ceremonies the 
afternoon of Feb. 15. Other mills to be honored re- 
cently include the five units of West Point Mfg. Co. 
located at Fairfax, Lanett, Langdale, Riverview and 
Shawmut, Ala., which have received the fourth re- 
newal of their ‘‘E’’ pennants; Chatham Mfg. Co., 
Elkin, N. C.. fourth star; American Silk Mills, Inc.., 
Orange, Va., third renewal; and Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., initial white star. The National 
Bureau of Standards of the United States Department 
of Commerce at Washington, which for many years 
has co-operated with the textile industry, has been 
granted a fifth renewal of its “E” award, making it 
one of the country’s first organizations to be so cited 
for continued excellent performance on war work. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—At a recent meeting the stockhold- 
ers of the Cherokee Spinning Co. ratified a proposed amend- 
ment. to the charter whereby the name of the corhpany 1s 
changed to Cherokee Textile Mills. This action tends to 
eliminate confusion regarding the company’s product. While 
originally built as a yarn spinning plant, the company has 
for several years past been engaged in weaving its spun yarn 
into cloth, and the new name will no longer designate the 
spinning process only. The following directors were elected 
to serve during the curfent year: E. J. Ashe, S. D. Blue, 
L. W. Deaver, A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., E. J. McMillan, C. S. 
Rader and M. G. Thomas. The officers are A. G. Heinsohn, 
Jr., president; L. W. Deaver, vice-president; and M. G. 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 

PORTERDALE, GA.—Fifty Army enlisted men furloughed 
to assist in the production of duck at the Porterdale unit of 
Bibb Mfg. Co. were the subject of a recent article in the 
Atlanta Journal Sunday magazine. All of the soldiers are 
peacetime textile mill workers who are spending 90 days at 
the plant, one of many in the South which have had the 
temporary workers allotted to them by the Fourth Service 
Command. 

PACOLET, S$. C.—At ceremonies last month Pacolet Mfg. 
Co. was honored by Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. in recog- 
nition of a record of 1,085,475 man-hours worked at the 
plant without a lost-time accident. The mill, which is, pro- 
ducing tent twill for the armed forces, was presented a 
plaque at a banquet held in the Pacolet School. Speakers 
included plant ofhcials and representatives of the insurance 
firm. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills is reported to 
be in the process of opening its own selling agency at 40 
Worth Street, New York, for a group of four Springs 
plants. The four mills are said to be the Eureka and Spring- 
stein plants at Chester, and the Lancaster and Kershaw 
plants. 

GAFFNEY, S. C.—xX-ray examinations for tuberculosis 
were made available to employees of the Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
textile plant, beginning Feb. 26, under sponsorship of the 
management, the Cherokee County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and the Cherokee County Health Department. An 
X-ray unit owned by the U. S. Public Health Service is being 
used in the mass survey program. 

SCOTTSVILLE, VA.—The Defense Plant Corp. has an- 
nounced that contracts which it had increased or executed 
included the following: United States Rubber Co., for ad- 
ditional equipment at the Scottville plant, $50,000. The 
contractors will operate the facilities, title remaining in the 
DPC. Because of the critical shortage of tire cord and fab- 
ric, it was recently decided to operate the plant on the seven- 
day work week for a period of 90 days. 
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J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Immediate Delivery—Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U.S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR J 
SURPLUS YARNS | 


Gastonia, 


79 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN HALL 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, C. 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Suphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Nathan Dearman, formerly overseer of 
spinning and winding at Wehadkee Yarn 
Mills, Talladega, Ala., is now 
spinning for Jefferson Mills No. 3 at Roys- 
ton, ‘Ga. 


overseer of 


E. H. Knox was recently made superin- 
tendent of the New Braunfels (Tex.) Tex- 
trle Mills, Inc., having succeeded H. C. Mc- 
Kenna, who was promoted to vice-president 
and general manager. 


Eugene P. Cofeld, sales manager for Er- 
langer Mills, Inc., has announced that he 
will stand for re-election as city commis- 


sioner trom the Erlanger ward for the town 
of Lexington, N. C., in the May municipal 
election. Mr. Cofield, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, has 
served as commissioner from the Erlanger 


Lexington 


ward since Erlanger was annexed to Lex- 
ington in 1941 


Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, research director of 
the organic chemicals division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has been announced as the 
recipient of the first Midwest Award of the 
American Chemical Society. In addition to 
pioneering the development of syntheti 
rubber substitutes in this country, Dr. Ky- 
contributed to the development of 
plasticizers, soap, and many 
other products. He was with the General 
Chemical Co. from 1916 to 1919, and with 
National Aniline Co 1919 to 1928, 
when he entered Monsanto service 


rides 


“soapless 


trom 


Wallace Taylor, former sales manager ot 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. in Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now associated with H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. He is working out 
of both Philadelphia and Providence offices. 


W. A. Scott 1s now superintendent of the 
Stanley (N.C.) Mills, Inc., 
ed R. F. Jessen, who resigned to engage in 
research work for the Callaway Institute, 
Inc., at LaGrange, Ga. 


having succeed 


The following are among changes in 
Southern textile plant personnel which have 
been noted in compilation of the 1945 office 
edition of Clark's Directory of Southern 
Textile Mills, now in production: W. B 
Thompson is president of Georgia Webbing 
& Tape Mills at Columbus; J. S. Briggs is 
president and treasurer and J. M. Battson is 
vice-president of Virginia Mfg. Co., Fork 
Shoals, S. C.; W. R. Rogers ts superintend 
ent of Hadley Peoples Mtg Co., Siler € ity, 
N. C.; P. M. Neisler is president, H. R 
Neisler is secretary and treasurer of Belmont 
Cotton Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.; Halsey B 
Leavitt, Jr., is superintendent of the Mar. 
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shall Field & Co. manufacturing division's 
woolen mill at Spray, N. C.; D. H. White- 
ner is superintendent and W. J. Cleveland 
assistant superintendent of the Priscilla Plant 
of Textiles. Inc... Gastonia, N T J. 
Willis is superintendent and C. A. Barrett 
assistant superintendent at Mathews Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood, S. C.; J. E. Bostick ts 
general manager of Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., 
Haleyville and ‘Russellville, Ala. (formerly 


branches of Alabama Mills, Inc. ) 


J. B. Walker, formerly assistant superin 
tendent at Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
accepted a simular position with Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. W. E. Hanford, previously assistant 
director of research for General Aniline & 
Film Corp., has been appointed manager of 
the company's central research laboratory at 
Easton, Pa. Dr. Hanford received his Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry at the University of IIli- 
nous, and prior to joining General Aniline 
in July, 1941, was with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


A. D. Huthnes, for ten years principal of 
the Granite Falls, N C.. schools, has re- 
signed to do personnel work for the Hudson 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Lenoir, N. C. 


Earl A. Powell has been named superin 


tendent of Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Rockmart, Ga., succeeding L. S. Hall, who 
retired March 1 after 25 years with the 


Mr. Powell has SerTy ed as assistant 
superintendent for the past 15 years. 


company 


T. R. Morton has resigned a position in 
Milwaukee, Wis., to become general 
seer of carding at Echota Cotton Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga. He returns to Echota 
ibsence of 16 years. 


Over- 


after an 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., ot Con 
shohocken, Pa., developer and and manufac- 
turer of special chemical and chemical prod- 
ucts for the textile industry, has announced 
the addition of Dudley B. Setzler to the staft 
of Quaker 
South. Mr. Setzler, who majored in chemis- 
try for a B.S. degree at the University of 
South Carolina, will call on textile mills in 
Georgia and Alabama. He had previously 
been afhliated with Hartford Rayon Corp 
Rocky Hill., Conn., and American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N.C. 


process engineers serving the 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has announc- 
ed that Henry Davis will be in charge of 
the company's newly-formed market research 
department. Mr 
with Wickwire Spencer for some years, hav 
ing most recently served in the sales depart- 


Davis has been connected 


ment of the hardware division. The new 
research department was organized to sup 
ply current market data for all of the Wick- 
wire Spencer sales divisions, and it is ex- 
pected to play an important part in greatly 
increased sales and merchandising activities 
after the war: Mr. Davis will 


headquarters at 500 Fifth Ave., 


make his 


New York. 


Dr. Donald Price, for- 
merly associated with 
the Interchemical 
Corp. and National 
Oil Products Co., au- 
thor of many techni- 
cal papers on organic 
and physical chemis- 
try and known 
for his research work 


well 


on sulfonated oils, 
wetting agents, synthetic detergents, textile 
hnishes and water repellents, has been ap- 
pointed technical director of Oakite Prod- 
New York. Dr 


the activities of Oakite’s chemical and engi- 


ucts, Inc.., Price will direct 
neering staff and research laboratory in con- 
nection with company plans to expand its 
technical service tacilities to the 
branches of the textile 
Dr. Price is vice-president of the American 


Various 
industry it serves. 
Institute of Chemists, a councilor of the 
American Chemical Society, a member of 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists and vice-chairman of its tech- 
nical program committee in New York. 


George E. Sinkinson of Saylesville, R. L., 
has been elected president of Sayles Bilt- 
more Bleacheries, Inc., at Biltmore, N. C 
He has been with the parent 
company, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., for 


more 


associated 


than 20 years, the last five as vice- 
Samuel M. Fessenden and John 
Hutton have been named vice-presidents of 


the Biltmore firm. 


president 


Duncan M. Liles, plant superintendent of 
Gloria Rayon Mills, Johnson City, Tenn.., 
since 1939, has been transferred to the Bur- 
lington Mills headquarters at Greensboro, 
N. C., where he has joined the staff of Bur- 
lington’s foreign department in a manufac 
turing capacity. Frank Kelly, head overseer 
of Gloria's weaving department, succeeds 
Mr. Liles as superintendent. A graduate of 
North Carolina State College, Mr 
went with the Burlington organization in 
1935 after having been affiliated with Cara- 
mount Mills, Victor Monoghan Co., and 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd. Mr. Kelly went to 
the Gloria Mills in 1935 after service with 

Max F 
Burlington 


Liles 


two other Burlington plants. 
Meier, fabric technician with 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houc HTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAmMESETAYLOR W/O OL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 

Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 


Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


SHY 


PAIL ALS 
TEXTILE CHEM 


We've got 


748 RICE 


‘\ TEXTILE USES 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Protect Your Goods 
From Oil Spots 


HOW?—by oiling looms with NON- 
FLUID O!L—the modern loom lubri- 
cant which does not drip or leak like 
oil, but stays in bearings and off goods. 
7 out of 10 leading mills use NON- 
FLUID OIL on looms because it helps 
them increase production by avoiding 
oil spot “seconds.” 


They save on oil and application cost 
also... for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 
liquid oil from 3 to 5 times. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, W. ¥. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. 1. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
* 


TRAOE MA 


IN U.S.PA SRE! 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


pected. 


WANTED 


Experienced Draftsman, preferably one familiar with 
Textile Machinery. Good working conditions and per- 
manent job. If interested please write giving details 
of experience, when could be available and salary ex- 


Write “FC-2,” care Textile Bulletin. 


7 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


P.O. BOX 1245 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


J 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


COMPANY 


PHONE 3-98631 


WANTED 
Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in 
Western North Carolina. State age, experi- 
ence, and references in first letter. 


Write “Box D-35,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 


Personnel Director for four Textile Plants. 
Man with experience preferred. State age, 
experience, references, and salary desired in 
first letter. 


Write ‘‘Personnel,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED Barber-Colman spooler and warper 
man, employed at present. wants to make 
change. Write “‘Spooler.”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large\family. Address 
‘Brownell Twisting." care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner: long experience in both; strictly sober; good 
habits: married, large family. Can come on short 
notice: will go anywhere. Write “‘H-P,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant superintendent 
or General Overseer of Weaving: now employed 
as Overseer Weaving but want to make change 
for personal reasons. Experienced on all kinds of 
blends of rayon goods and filament rayon goods 
C & K. Box and Dobby Looms and X and XK 
Model D Stafford and XL and XD. fancy goods 
or plain. 30 years’ experience in mill and 10 years 
as overseer weaving and slashing and superin- 
tendent of weaving References. Write ‘Box 
X-30."" care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of small yarn 
mill: experienced: can furnish good references 
Write “‘Box 2-4." care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room foreman. Fif- 
teen years’ experience as overseer and assistant 
overseer. Familiar with different types of cloth 
The very best of references can be furnished 
Answer “‘Box care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic: 20 years’ 
experience: also assistant power plant engineer 
familiar with every process of cotton textile man- 
ufacturing. Prefer Southern mill. Write ‘‘B-114."’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE—25 years’ experi- 
ence in cotton and rayon mills: 15 years as super- 
intendent in complete charge of plant. Now em- 
ployed. Draft exempt. Native Carolinian. Best 
references. 


Address ““‘Box care Textile Bulletin 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED—For Yarn Finishing 
Plant. Must have experience and college training 
This is a large finishing plant with a well estab- 
lished company which is doing a great deal of 
expanding. A position which would have a future 
for @ man with ambition and proper qualifica- 
tions. Give age, experience and salary expected. 
all of which will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Finishing."’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED —Position as Overseer of Carding. Experi- 
enced as fiy frame tender, fixer, card grinder: 
now overseer over both shifts; also card clothing 
I. C. S&S. course and advanced textile training. 
Write “‘Box T-3,’" care Textile Bulletin 
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NO POST-WAR SLUMP FOR YOU, 
BROTHER! 


Export to Australia! 


Active young man, 28, vocational training 
at Textile Engineering Dept. of Superior 
Textile Technical College, Chemnitz (Ger- 
many, seeks representation in Australia of 
American manufacturers of textile products, 
machinery, or chemicals used in the textile 


trade. 


Reply “‘Australexport,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


RUBBER TIRED 
WHEELS 


Prompt retreading service 
on small size vulcanized 
tread wheels. 


THE 
HARTSELL-MOOSE CO. 
Albemarle, North Carolina 


WANTED 
Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 
ning. or a combination of both. 16 years 
of practical arid swpervisory experience; also 
S&S. graduate 
Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Well known in the textile trade. wants rep- 
resentation or agency for manufacturer de- 
Siring sales in Georgia 


Write “Box 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Attention Cotten Yarn Spinners! 


For post-war you will need a project to 
utilize and consume a great portion of your 
yarn production. We have a plan that will 
interest you. For details apply 


“Box No. R-93,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding Department 
in large Alabama mill. Oversight pickers 
through slubbers 


Write ‘‘M-28.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 


The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 


classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


WANTED 


Superintendent for Alabama mill manufac- 
turing twines and yarns: preferably having 
close experience with production planning 
and control. Write, giving experience, avail- 
ability and salary. to 
8-27," 
care Textile Bulletin. 


‘ DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’" References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
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WANTED 


Man to take charge of quality testing lab- 
oratory; experience with cotton and syn- 
thetic textiles desirable. Work will include 
physical and chemical analysis in relation 
to research and development and promo- 
tional activities of National service organi- 
zation. Location, Dallas, Tex. Write includ- 
ing education, experience, and expected 
salary range 


National Cotten Council of America 


PrP. O. Box M University Station 
Austin 12, Tex. 


Index to Hdvertisers 
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they are 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD— 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Yardage Counters 


Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 30)— 


Mills, has been elected to the board of ROvV- 
ernors of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Technologists to serve for two years. 
He was named by the board to fill the -va- 
cancy created by the election of Dr. George 
Linton as second vice-president of the 
group. Mr. Meier, a graduate of the Ecole 
de Tissage et Filature of Epinal, France, 
joined the Burlington organization in 1939 
after serving with J. W. Valentine & Co. 


L. T. Hansel, president of The Felters 
Co., Boston, Mass., was elected president of 
the Felt Association, Inc., at a recent meet- 
ing at the headquarters of the association, 
366 Madison Ave., New York City. He suc 
ceeds J. T. Lawless, who was chosen vice- 
president. W. J. Parker was re-elected ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer. Directors of the 
association for 1945 are Herman Berglund, 
W. Booth and. A. N. Sudduth, and Mr. 


Hansel and Mr. Lawless. 


Claude Nalley has become assistant super- 
intendent of the Brandon Corp. plant at 
Woodruff, $. C. He was formerly overseer 
of spinning at Whitney (S. C.) Mills, Inc. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT Hugo 
Boeddinghaus, vice-president of American 
Felt Co., has rejoined the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau of the War Production 
Board as special consultant in the felt pro- 
Worth Andrews is 
reported to be joining WPB soon as assist- 


duction program. 


ant to Malcolm V. MacFarlan, deputy direc- 


tor of the cotton and synthetic textiles divi- 
sion. .. . Thomas Worthley, long active in 
the New York textile market, has joined the 
procurement division of the Treasury De- 
partment’s New York office, where he will 
aid in filling the department's textile needs. 


George Sarti, general manager and vice- 
president of North Carolina Fabrics Corp.., 
Yadkin, has resigned to become associated 
with United Merchants and Manufacturers 
Management Corp. He will join the com- 
pany May 14, and as soon as priorities can 
be obtained will supervise the construction 
and operation of the rayon dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant to be built at Old Fort, N. C., 
tor Clearwater Mfg. Co., a United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers subsidiary. At 
North Carolina Fabrics John Valter has 
been promoted from superintendent to plant 
superintendent, and John Hester, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, will become vice- 
president upon Mr, Sarti'’s departure. 


W. Allen Traver, vice-president of Frank- 
lin Process Co. since 1933, was elected 
president of the company at a recent direc- 
tors’ meeting in Providence, R. I. He suc- 
ceeds Eugene S. Graves, now chairman of 
the board. Walter F. Wolfe, manager of the 
firm's Philadelphia plant, and C. Ralph 
Ewing, manager of Central Franklin Process 
Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn., have been elect- 
ed vice-presidents. 


Application of electronic techniques to 
the development and production of synthetic 
fibers is emphasized by the establishment of 
an electronics group in the E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. rayon department. The 
group will be started with Lawrence P. 
Haner, whose transfer from the rayon pio- 
neering research section to the rayon engi. 
neering section has been announced by Du- 
Pont. Mr. Haner joined the company in 
1939, and has been assigned to various Du- 
Pont plants while developing methods used 
in the manufacture of cellulose acetate yarn 
and for continuous purification of viscose 
yarn. He has also worked on experimental 
equipment for dry and electric spinning. His 
new activities will commence at Buffalo, N. 
Y., but will later be transferred to DuPont 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del. 


WITH THE MILITARY—Rufus Dal- 
ton, 20-year-old son of R. I. Dalton, South- 
ern manager for Whitin Machine Works at 
Charlotte, has received a battlefield promo- 
tion to the rank of second lieutenant, one 
of the Army's highest honors. Lieutenant 
Dalton had previously been awarded the 
Combat Infantryman's Badge and Purple 
Heart. He arrived in Europe with the rank 
of private first class, was wounded Jan. 22, 
was promoted to staff sergeant for aiding in 
the rescue of a wounded comrade. He re- 
ceived his officer's commission for displaying 
outstanding leadership in taking command 
of a unit under enemy attack and subse- 
quently Jeading it to safety within American 
lines. Two of his brothers, Lieut. R. I. Dal- 
ton, Jr., and Sgt. James Gossett Dalton, are 
also serving in the European area . Wil- 
liam T. Traver, Jr., formerly associated with 
Central Franklin Process Co. at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and son of the president of 
Franklin Process Co., has been promoted to 
the rank of captain at his San Antonio, Tex., 
Army Air Forces station. . . . Comdr. E. 
Perkins McGuire, U.S.N.R., has been or- 
dered to inactive duty and appointed deputy 
chief of the procurement branch of the 
Navy's Office of Procurement and Material 
at Washington. . .. Cpl. Burton F. Mitch- 
ell, Jr., son of the superintendent of the 
American Yarn & Processing Co. merceriz 
ing plant at Mt. Holly, N. C., has been re- 
ported missing in action since Jan. 20, when 
the Army B-24 bomber in which he was a 
gunner was lost over Austria. Corporal 
Mitchell holds the Air Medal and was a 
member of a group which has twice been 
cited for outstanding performance against 
the enemy. He entered the Air Forces in 
1943 while a student at Clemson College. 

. Capt. Daniel Harvey Hill, HI, son of 
the late associate editor of TextiLe BULLE- 
TIN, has been returned to this country and 
placed on an inactive duty status as the re- 
sult of wounds received while serving with 
an Army infantry unit in Europe. He grad- 
uated from the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles in 1941 and entered the 
Army soon afterwards. He was with the 
first troops to invade France, and has been 
awarded the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, a 
Presidential Unit Citation, and the European 
Theatre of Operations ribbon with three 
Stars in addition to the Purple. Heart. He 
will join the firm of Moore & Thies, Char- 
lotte textile cost accounts and engineers, 


March 12. 


J. W. Taylor, formerly second hand in 
the cloth room at Buffalo (S. C.) Mills, has 
accepted a similar position with F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Division Within Cotton-Textile Institute 
Formed By Mercerizers 


Warp mercerizers have formed a group within the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute for the purpose of compiling statistics 
and conducting all activities formerly carried on by the 
recently disbanded Mercerizers Association of America. 
The promotional activities of the mercerizers will continue 
to be conducted by the Durene Association of America. 

W. H. Suttenfield of the American Yarn & Processing 
Co. presided at the initial meeting of the group which 
elected the following advisory committee: J]. L. Thomas, 
Ewing-Thomas Corp.; J. S. Verlenden, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co.: and Mr. Suttenfield. Charter members of the 
group include: American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
Holly, N. C.; Dixte Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C.; Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga and Philadelphia; Southern 
Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C.; Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, 
Pa., and Belmont, N. C.; Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass.; Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N. C.; Ewing- 
Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa.; and Clarence L. Meyers & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Three textile firms have recently become regular members 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. They are South Carolina 
Cotton Mills, Orangeburg; Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn.; 
and Colonial Spin-Braid Co., Hendersonville, N. C. 

Because of the. enormous diversion of cotton goods into 
war uses, National Cotton Week this year will not be ob- 
served in the usual manner, according to a joint announce- 


ment by its sponsors, the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and 
the National Cotton Council. Instead of promoting the sale 
of cotton goods to the consumer, the period from May 20 to 
26 this year will be devoted to stressing the military impor- 
tance of cottons, will explain to consumers the reasons for 
shortages of many staple items and will emphasize the need 
for conversation and careful buying. Printed material to be 
circulated among retailers and consumers will be written 
around the theme “Cotton Is Fighting Now! But Better 
Than-Ever Cottons Will Be Yours Quickly . After the 
War!” 

Commenting on the change in plans, Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, institute president, stated ‘Let's face the facts: 
Cotton goods are scarce and will continue to be scarce in the 
months to come. Military and relief demands are mounting 
steadily. Despite the mighty efforts of mills to hold produc- 
tion at levels far above the peacetime average, demand is 
constantly outstripping supply with the result that crvilians 
will just have to conserve what they have and buy only what 
they urgently need until victory over both Germany and 
Japan is achieved.” 

Oscar Johnston, president, National Cotton Council, 
stated: “American cotton is being consumed by American 
mills at the rate of 425 million pounds per month. From 
this amazing consumption flows the ten thousand and more 
cotton products necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
As long as this condition continues, | am sure patriotic 
civilians will endure the shortages of cotton goods in the 
same way they have been enduring the absence of so many 
things that made up our pre-war standard of living.” 


JENKIN'S B 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


HELP FRAMES GET RID OF THE S/T TERS 


perfectly balanced throughout their entire length. 


Production engineers know that one unbalanced 
cylinder can set up sufficient vibration to give the 
best spinning frame the “jitters.” They know, too, 
that many costly breakdowns, caused by premature 
bearing failures, can often be traced directly to cylin- 


ders that are dynamically out of balance, that is, not 


JENKINS 
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If you want smoother running, longer lasting cylin- 
ders that give vibration-free performance up to 
2,000 R.P.M. 


anced Cylinders, or use our prompt rebuilding service 


specify Jenkins Dynamically Bal- 


to have your present ones dynamically balanced. 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Wetting-Out 
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Dyeing Varn 
IT CAN’T BE BEAT 


Pentocine No. 10 
FOR DYEING WARP SKEIN 


4 


FF. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
SINCE 1778 


OIL-LESS 


Top Roll Bearings 


for 
Looms 
Prevent Oil Stained Warps 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


WPB Strives for Additional Production 
in Textile Field 


The War Production Board has issued several directives 
and: reports recently in effort to speed production in the 
textile industry of the more critically needed supplies. One 
of these is Direction 10 to M-328, tssued Feb. 23. to imple 
ment the conversion of 50 per cent of spindles producing 
spun fayon yarns on the cotton system to cotton yarns suit 
able to be made into military fabrics. The direction becomes 
effective March 26, as to persons who produce yarn but no 
fabrics, and April 9 as to persons who produce both fabrics 
and yarn. 

This conversion directive covers both sales yarn and inte- 
grated mills and roving, ring, mule or converted twister 
spindles. Mills producing yarn only must report to WPB 
by March 10 the weekly poundages, descriptions and counts 
of cotton yarn they intend to produce as the result of the 
conversion. Integrated mills must report on poundages of 
yarn and cloth yardage by March 26. Some changes have 
been made in the types of yarn and fabrics to be produced 
by the conversion from the original lists given the Rayon 
Weavers Industry Advisory Committee. 


In regard to the production of oilcloth in 1945, the allo- 
cation of textiles for this purpose will be approximately the 
same as that of last year, according to spokesmen for the 
textile division of WPB. An urgent need is felt for coated 
fabrics to fill a new Army Signal Corps requirement, and 
each coater in the industry who has any excess facilities 
suitable for this work has been asked to notify WPB and 
obtain details of the new requirement. If the coated fabric 
industry is unable to meet this demand; WPB emphasized, 
it might necessitate a review of the entire industry for the 
purpose of eliminating certain civilian work to provide 
capacity for the production of the Signal Corps needs. 


In accordance with its program to replenish store shelves 
with inexpensive clothing by early summer, WPB ordered 
80 per cent of the civilian supply of woolen goods and 75 
per cent of rayons set aside for low and medium-priced 
clothing. The agency also designated 37 kinds of rayon 
garments and 29 of woolen and worsted fabrics for which 
manufacturers will be given priorities to obtain materials. 
At the same time the Office of Price Administration, co- 
sponser of the program, announced a plan for controlling 
manufacturer's price levels to help achieve a six or seven 
per cent rollback of current retail prices for clothing. 

Production of cotton duck and duck substitutes has been 
increased to more than four times the pre-war rate, but 
despite this fine record the production still falls about 20 
per cent short of meeting closely screened over-all military 
requirements for the first quarter of 1945, exclusive of 
accumulated production deficiencies of the third and fourth 
quarter of 1944. Weekly production has rebounded sharply 
from the year-end dip, which reflected the usual holiday 
influences as well as a week's vacation shut-down, usually 
taken in July, of one large tent twill mill, but is still sub- 
stantially below the approved requirements program set by 
officials. 

Hiland G. Batcheller, WPB chief of operations, revealed 
that production of duck and duck substitutes during the week 
of Feb. 19-24 was 17,700,000 yards, compared with about 
13,000,000 weekly as recently as last December. This pro- 
duction sets an all-time record, according to ‘the Batcheller 
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report, amounting to 33 per cent increase over December 
output, and 13 per cent above the January sc hedule. 

In order to further increase production, producers of 
cotton duck and duck substitutes, merino yarns and fabrics, 
combed cotton yarns and fabrics and wool tops were de- 
clared eligible to use AA-1 preference rating to obtain 
materials and products needed as maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies. Formerly, producers of these items were 
eligible to use the AA-2 preference rating for MRO pur- 
poses. Manufacturers of cotton, rayon and nylon yarns and 
fabrics for tire cord have been eligible for the AA-1 MRO 
rating for some time, and their classification has not been 
changed. Persons engaged in making textiles other than 
those indicated above continue to be eligible to use the AA-2 
preference rating in their operations for MRO. 

Serious shortages of textiles for the production of bias 
cloth tubing were reported by the industry at a recent meet- 
ing of the insulating varnish cambric industry advisory com- 
mittee. Bias cloth tubing is used for insulation of electrical 
motors and repair parts for both the military and the elec- 
trical service industry, and while military and essential civil- 
ian requirements for 1945 approximate those of 1944, the 
industry will not be able to meet these requirements unless 
present textile allotments are increased, the committee said. 

No changes in the present practice of distributing cotton 
goods to manufacturers of textile bags should be made by 
WPB until a detailed study of the problem is made and 
recommendations filed, members of the new. textile bag 
manufacturers industry advisory committee unanimously 
recommended at their most recent meeting. The industry 
members expressed a fear that a change in the method under 
which they obtain cotton cloth to make agricultural bags 
might result in bag shortages and delivery delays unless the 
new procedures are carefully worked out. WPB had pre- 
viously reported that increased demand for bags and a fe- 
duction and rigid control in the supply of cloth from which 
to fabricate bags for packaging foods and agricultural prod- 
ucts might require a change in present proc edures. 


No S.T.A. Meetings This Spring 


M. Weldon Rogers of Wellford, S. C., president of the 
Southern Textile Association, has announced that no spring 
meetings will be held this year by any of the organization's 
divisions. The decision was made in accordance with wishes 
expressed by the Office of Defense Transportation's War 
Committee on Conventions. 

It has been the custom of the Southern Textile Association 
to conduct technical sessions each spring and fall in the 
principal industry centers throughout the Carolinas and Vir 
ginia. During 1944, 12 meetings devoted to textile plant 
operations were held by the association's six divisions. 

“We regret that the program of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation has to be changed,” President Rogers has stated, 
“but at this particular time everyone should understand the 
reasons making this change necessary. As soon as the pres- 
ent restrictions on holding meetings are removed we will 
plan to make up the time lost and the lack of interest in the 
association which may develop in the absence of divisional 
sessions. 

During this period James T. McAden, secretary-treas- 
urer, will prepare occasional issues of the S.7.A. News, a 
wartime publication intended to maintain the interest of 


~ 


members. Volume 37 of the Southern Textile Association 
Book of Proceedings, scheduled for distribution to the in- 
dustry this spring, will contain stenographic reports of the 


seven divisional meetings held last fall. 


The “Ezy-Apart” spinning frame drum spreader, manu- 
factured for and distributed by Columbia (S. C.) Supply 
Co., is now being produced in quantity by the company fol- 
lowing three years of use in some of the South's largest and 
best known textile plants. The company states that since 
first being marketed in 1942 the drum spreader has allowed 
reduction of machine idleness, amount of labor necessary to 
return machines to production and damage to expensive and 


hard-to-get replacement parts or materials. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


90 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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Cotton boods Market 


Analysis of M-388 and its possible effects on the cotton 
gray goods trade was the principal subject discussion in the 
New York market during the latter part of February. 
Although the regulation is supposed to affect converters and 
colored goods mills in the cotton textile field, many gray 
goods men believe that eventually its effects will extend back 
to the mills in the matter of types of cloth that will be per- 
mitted to be produced. Future changes in L-99 will be dic- 
tated greatly by the types of fabrics that are most necessary 
for the success of M-388, is the opinion in a number of mill 
sources. 

The view ts held that future production directives may be 
issued with an aim toward facilitating the operations of 
M-388 and, in this respect, L-99 may be brought into play. 
Some see the promulgation of M-388 as an omen of long- 
term control of production and distribution under govern- 
ment edict. 

For the time being most houses appear to be marking 
time before starting another forward selling movement on 
staple gray goods constructions. Mills are booked as far 
ahead as they care to go and, with most looms earmarked 
for certain constructions and end-uses, a large percentage of 
the business is on repeat orders. Trading for the account of 
civilian customers ts down to a minimum in all sections of 
the market, and the occasional releases are far from enough 
to cover the quantities sought. 

Drastic reductions in the already scant supply of combed 
goods that have been coming out are anticipated in fine 
goods circles. This reduction is seen as developing in the 
shifting of many combed yarn spindles that the WPB is 
expected to order in the near future. Not only a change 
looked for in the spindle operations, but also in the types of 
fabrics that fine goods looms will weave, with particularly 
heavy stress on essential military fabrics. 

Shipments of textile mill products during 1944 totaled 
$7,577,000,000 and compared with $8,077,000,000 for the 
previous year, according to data of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce released in Washington recently. 

For December the index average (March, 1939, equals 
100) of manufacturers’ shipments of textile mill products 
was 192 as compared with 189 in November, and 195 for 
December of 1943. 

The report as a whole shows that all manufacturers main- 
tained their shipments in December at the same level which, 
excepting minor variations, had prevailed throughout 1944. 

The value of the inventories of textile mills for Decem- 
ber was given as the index of 116.3 (average month, 1939, 
equals 100) and 118.3 for November. The figure for De- 
cember, 1943, was 127.8. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD stREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Cotton yarn interests are concentrating on studying the 
ramifications of M-388 and the directive governing the 
changeover from spinning rayons to cottons, while at the 
same time expecting momentarily a further step-up in gov- 
ernment procurements. The status of the cotton yarn market 
being what it is, spinners and distributors find themselves in 
a state of inertia, a condition which is not of their own 
choosing. As a matter of fact, the cut-and-dried operations 
under existing ceilings make the yarn market somewhat 
dead where activity is concerned. And the spinners and 
distributors would like nothing better than to experience 
once again conditions under which they could trade on 
fluctuating prices. 

Yarn men in the Philadelphia market are looking askance 
at the low priority ratings, a number describing these as 
mere “hunting licenses.” Rather than being a help in buy- 
ing yarn, the trade says the low priority ratings are “just 
licenses to hunt for yarn.” 

The number of cotton spinning mills in the United States 
has declined 17.7 per cent in ten years, from 1,046 mills in 
1935 to 867 in 1944. This was announced by the Census 
Bureau. Last year 737 were in 14 cotton-growing states 
and 130 were in 14 non-cotton-growing states. The cotton 
states lost 105 mills during the decade and the other states 
lost 74. 

The Census Bureau has also reported that the cotton spin- 
ning industry operated during January at 119.7 per cent of 
capacity, based on an 80-hour week, compared with 118.5 
per cent during December last, and 124.0 per cent during 
January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Jan. 31 totaled 23,101,850, of 
which 22,260,628 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,219,768 active during December 
last, and 22,216,202 during January last year. 

Active spindle hours for January totaled 9,955,968,062, 
or an average of 431 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 8.763.356.074 and 379 for December last, and 9,719,- 
459,079 and 417 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place January 31 included: in cot- 
ton-growing states, 17,620,798, of which 17,408,152 were 
active at some time during the month; and in the New Eng- 
land states, 4,886,800, of which 4,318,740 were active. 

Total spindle hours for January included, in cotton-grow- 
ing states, 8,408,262,774, or an average of 477 hours per 
spindle in place; and in the New England states, 1,389,985.,- 
942 and 284. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A michrometer gauge is one of the most important 


tools in our plant. That's why we can guarantee 
that each KENTEX Apron will conform accurate- 
ly to specifications, to previous shipments, and to 


other aprons in the same shipment. 


Under existing shortages of labor and material 
we could have sold more KENTEX aprons had we 
relaxed our high standards of workmanship, and 
used some substitute for genuine Jeather. But we 
prefer to sell fewer aprons, and have those aprons 


precision-built, of genuine leather. 


Write for prices and free sam- 
ples of KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. 


KENTEX 


TRAOt MABE eta 


APRON 


EXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA. 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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DRONSFIELD’S 


ATLAS 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND 


PATENT 


CARD MAKERS 


RAND 


* Reg stered 


HENRY L. SCOTT C0. 
JOHN KLINGK 


An Adequate 


Testing 
Routine 


Especially adapted to test- 
ing cords for parachute 
shroud lines, tires, etc. 


Base your research, purchasing, produc- 
tion and finai inspection on an adequate 
testing routine—for speed, savings and 
Quality Insurance. The 60 models of 
“Scott Testers spon the field of textile 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, twist, flex- 
ing, burst, crepeage, etc., from single 
hair to one ton tensile. 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


IP-4 Incline-plane Tester. 
Exclusive Scott design. 
Maximum capacity 50 Ibs. 


The Need for Vision and Faith 


(Continued from Page 12) 
$150. 


to the cotton merchant. 


was only a few weeks ago 
Most of this goes to the farmer, a small portion of it 
shipper, ginners, etc. When the 
cotton mill spins this handkerchief cloth into yarn and 
weaves the yarn into unfinished handkerchief cloths, it re- 
ceives approximately $300, out of which it pays approxi- 
mately half of the amount for the raw cotton as indicated, 
and the other half goes to pay for the labor and other ele- 
ments of cost used in manufacturing the handkerchief 
cloths. Then this handkerchief cloth in the gray, valued at 
$300, is manufactured into handkerchiefs which in this war 
market have been sold at a price of approximately $3,000. 
It is quite obvious that this same mark-up would not apply 
in the case of all textile fabrics and this handkerchief picture 
is probably an exaggerated picture. It is presented here not 
as typical but to emphasize particularly the point that the 
processes with which we here in the South are most closely 
related, that is production of raw cotton and in the manu- 
facture of the initial fabric, represent a very small portion 
of the total dollar value of the goods as they reach the con- 
was found in the 
39-inch 68x64 4.85, 
commonly used in ladies’ dresses, a portion of which is sold 


sumer. A further interesting amplification 
pricing a few days ago of a print cloth, 
in the bolt over the counter. The ceiling price of this cloth 
when 
printed and finished and sold over the counter in the bolt it 
is priced in a typical Southern community at $1.70 per 
pound. 


in the unfinished state is SO\, cents per pound; 


I present this interesting picture to you in order to stress 
the point that we must not in the South get the idea that we 
are the whole textile industry. I will confess that we are the 
owners of most of the textile industry's headaches and its 
problems, for we are holding on to the little end of the 
horn where the narrowest profits are and where economic 
circumstances therefore accentuate our problems. Basically 
therefore, in analyzing the present as well as the long-range 
future problems it is important that we as Southerners study 
and understand such complications. 

I give you this specific example not as a complete picture, 
but as a reasonable sample to emphasize the point that we 
must have a broader vision of the field in which we operate 
if we are to comprehend its immediate problems and thereby 
foresee the future. We are all dedicated to the winning of 
the war. We are of course all in favor of the avoidance of 
inflation. I am sure that we are all desirous of perpetuating 
the future of this great textile resource from which we de- 
rive such benefits and upon which so much of our future 
depends, and I am equally sure that if our vision is clear, if 
our ideals are lofty, that our objectives will be sound and 
that we may confidently face the future. 

All we need is an abiding faith—a faith in ourselves; a 
faith in the products which we make; a faith in our fellow- 
workers; a faith in our industries; a faith in our country and 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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a faith in our God. “If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye 
shall not only do this which ts done to the fig tree, but also 
if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea: it shall be done.” 


"O for a faith that will not shrink, 
Tho’ pres ted by ever) foe: 
That will not tremble on the brink 
Of an) earthly woe. 


That will not murmur nor complain 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

But in the hour of grief or pain, 
Can lean upon its God. 


A faith that shines more bright and clear, 
When tempests rage without 

That when in danger knows no fear, 

In darkness feels no doubt.” 


Results of Current Research To Be Brought To 
Textile Mills at Regional Meetings 


(Continued from Page 16)—session. The meetings will 
be held in Atlanta at the Georgia School of Technology, 
Monday, April 9, in two sessions—10:30 a, m. and 2 p, m.; 
in Spartanburg, S. C., at the Cleveland Hotel, Wednesday, 
April 11—-2:30 and 7:30 p. m.; and in Raleigh at the North 
Carolina State College school of textiles, Saturday, April 
14—-10:30 4. m. and 2:30 p. m. With the exception of 
“Methods of Increasing the Productivity of Cotton Cards’’ 
all of the papers will be repeated in Philadelphia at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Thursday, April 26, at 1:30 
p. m. 

All of the papers except that on abrasion represent work 
conducted by the applied research department of the insti- 
tute under the direction of Giles E. Hopkins, director of the 
department. The paper on increasing the production of 
cotton cards is the first public progress report of the project 
sponsored by the Office of Production Research and Devel- 
opment, performed at the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles in co-operation with the institute. The 
other two papers cover problems now under study at the 
Princeton laboratories of the institute. Inquiries about the 
programs should be address to Mr. Hopkins at 10 East 40th 
Street. New York 16. N. Y. 


Manhattan Rubber Awarded Quality Rating 


The approved quality control rating, award of the Army 
Air Forces Air Technical Service Command. for meritorious 
industrial achievement, has been granted the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., accord- 
ing to notification received at the Passaic, N. J., plant from 
the technical service command. 

~The rating denotes,” the notification said, “that each 
department of the contractor's plant and each inspection 
Operation therein is properly organized and controlled and 
that the contractor has established an inspection system 
which meets with the approval of the A.A.F.”” This recog- 
nition of the record made by Manhattan in the production 
of aircraft products follows several other honors bestowed 
upon the company for its efforts on the production front, 
including the Army-Navy “E” flag, which has been renewed 


twice. 
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WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 


Penetrant 68—Fast wetting 
agent... effective in acid 
or alkaline baths .. . com- 
patible with all dyestuffs 

. will not scum in hard 
water. 


Mercerizing Assistants— 
Penetrants for dry mercer- 
izing... wetting agents ap- 
plied directly in merceriz- 
ing bath . . . for yarns and 
piece goods. 


Mercerizers Softeners—Va- 
rious types to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of 
yarn and piece goods mer- 
cerizers. 


Sorbinols—Compounds pro- 
ducing a fabric finish of re- 
markable absorbency and 
rewetability . . . goods pro- 
cessed with any of the 
Burk-Schier Sorbinols are 
re-wet with great speed 
and facility. 


Diamine Softener—A mod- 
ihMed cation-active finishing 
agent combining a durable 
finish with exceptional ab- 
sorbency. 


Emulsital W — Emulsified 
tallow compounded only 
from choice grade of pure 
white tallow... designed 
for :sizing and finishing 
quality yarns and piece 
goods. 


Soluble Oils — Self-emulsi- 
fying wet-processing agents 
applicable to a wide range 
of dyeing and finishing op- 
erations. 


Tenesol — Yarn condition 
sets the twist 
and assures regain. 


ing agent... 


Burkol—Synthetic organic 
detergent effective in 
acid or alkaline baths. 


Kier-Compound — Sodium 
oleate-pine oil kier assist- 
ant. 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener ... ideal 
for bleach goods . .. im- 


parts soft pleasing handle. 
Metasol — A valuable aid 


in all wet processing oper- 
ations (send for hand- 


book). 


Hy-Pel—An effective, eco- 
nomical water repellent. 


Pine Solvent XX — For 
scouring - bleaching - dyeing. 
Wets . .. Penetrates . 


Suspends . . . Disperses. 


Compounds 743-DS — An 
organic scrooping agent of 
proven merit. 


Aromine — Wetting agent, 
dyeing assistant, water nor- 
malizer ... aid to level dye- 
ing and clear bright colors. 


Sulphonated Oils — Stand- 
ard or special grades and 


finishes. 
Burk-Schier Finishes—Cat- 


ion-active softening and 
finishing agents . . . Effec- 
tive . . . Economical... 


Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 
ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 


NOUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


LIL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Lo Producers of 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rpD Sr. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


Stein, Hall Companies Merge Operations 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, are now being 
operated as a single company under the name of the former. 
Conducted substantially under the same management for 
many years, the two companies have been combined for fhe 
purpose of more efficient operation. 

Stein, Hall manufactures and distributes starches, gums, 
dextrines and other materials used by many industries, and 
imports burlap and other commodities. The company dates 
back to 1866, when Solomon Stein launched a starch factory 
in Chicago. His son, Leo Stein, started the New York busi- 
ness in 1889. A year later he was joined by Frank Griswold 
Hall, who was president of the company when he died last 
July as a result of an automobile accident. Edwin Stein, son 
of the late Leo Stein, joined the company in 1916 and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hall as president. 

Stein, Hall's home office continues at 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, and the Chicago office and factory continue at 
2841 South Ashland Ave. To provide New York office space 
for reorganized and expanded industrial selling and product 
supply departments, the New York laboratory will be moved 
to Stein-Davies Co., Long Island City, N. Y., the company’s 
gum and adhesive factory, where it is planned to centralize 
the company’s laboratories. In addition to the present pro- 
duction control and food laboratories, there will be adhesive, 
paper, textile and starch research laboratories. Service lab- 
oratories will continue to be maintained at Chicago on food, 
adhesive and production control, and at Providence, R. I., 
and Charlotte on textiles. 


American Cyanamid Buys Plant Site 


American Cyanamid Co., one of the country’s leading 
chemical manufacturers, operating 30 factories throughout 
the United States and Canada, has announced the purchase 
of approximately 800 acres of land along the Ohio River 
near St. Marys, W. Va., approximately 16 miles northeast 
of Parkersburg. The property is located on West Virginia 
State Highway No. 2, and is served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Company ofhcials state that this purchase was 
made for its Calco Chemical Division whose principal plant 
is now located at Bound Brook, N. J. Although no imme- 
diate plans for the development of the property have been 
made, its proximity to sources of important raw materials as 
well as to consuming centers insures it development as an 
important part of Calco Chemical Division's post-war pro- 
gram. 


Judge Rules Trust Fund Is Valid 


In a judgment that is thought to be without precedent in 
legal annals, North Carolina Superior Court Judge F. Don- 
ald Phillips, in Superior Court in Charlotte Feb. 27, ruled 
that a trust set up by a corporation for the general welfare 


of its employees is valid and proper and is a. necessary ex- 
pense or the promotion of its legitimate business interests. 
The proceeding was brought by the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co. as trustees against Steele’s Mills of Rockingham, N. C., 
to determine the validity of “Steele's Mills Foundation”’ 
which was established Dec. 20, 1941, to perpetuate the cor- 
poration’s policy of looking after the general welfare of 
employees. An appeal to the State Supreme Court is being 
made to secure further legal opinion on the test case. 
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Du Pont Predicts Wide Post-War Variety 
of Coated Textiles 


Plastics, usually thought of as materials, for casting or 
molding solid objects, have been used to coat and impreg- 
nate textiles for special military demands, and the develop- 
ment has now been carried to the point where it is expected 
to broaden the utility of woven cotton goods, according to a 
recent announcement by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The materials, called “Fabrilite’’ plastic-coated fabrics, made 
with synthetic resin compositions, can be heat-sealed or 
readily cemented, the company said, and can be given high 
or translucent colors. Designs can be embossed on the 
surface. 

Flexible, lightweight and unusually tough, the materials 
are also described as possessing properties which permit 
ease of cutting and stitching, resistance’ to perspiration, 
stains, moths and food chemicals, resistance also to abrasion, 
cracking, stretching or shrinking, but affording high protec- 
tion against water, cold, wind and rust. They are washable 
and have good draping properties, the company states. 

The range of uses to which plastic-coated fabrics can be 
put has not been fully explored due to the necessity of con- 
centrating on the military demands, the company states. 
However, the fabrics are expected to be utilized in protec- 
tive clothing such as raincoats, shower capes, baby pants, 
hospital sheeting, shower curtains and other household ac- 
cessories, from garment bags to bowl covers. In military 
uses, the fabrics are nowkbeing produced for jungle ham- 
mocks, mountain tents, life-raft sails, Army raincoats and 
other purposes. 

Previously the technique of coating textiles was limited 


more or less to rubber compounds, and the use of pyroxylin 


compositions to produce materials originally introduced as 
‘leatherette”’ and ‘imitation leather.’ 


Cold Cathode Fluorescent Fixtures Available 


A new line of industrial cold cathode fluorescent fixtures 
employing the 93-inch low voltage Colovolt lamps is now 
available. These baked enamel fixtures may be had in two- 
lamp and four-lamp models for mounting singly or in con- 
tinuous lines. Colovolt fixtures employ the standard 10,000- 
hour Colovolt lamps which are instantaneous in starting 
and do not flicker. The manuacturer states that the advan- 
tages of the long life expectancy of these lamps may be 
realized even when they are constantly turned on and off. 
Additional facts may be secured by writing to General 
Luminescent Corp., 638 South Federal Street, Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


Booklet Describes Resins and Plasticizers 


A new booklet entitled ““Neville Resins and Plasticizers,”’ 
issued recently by the Neville Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
described by this firm as containing complete data on 
coumarone-indene resins. The 82-page volume, available 
upon request, includes new information on uses of the 
firm's products in flooring, plastics, electric insulation, 
textiles, protective coverings and other items. It contains 
detailed specifications, properties, compatibilities and other 
characteristics, along with requirements for various uses. 
The book was undertaken in order to present additional 
information on coumarone-indene resins beyond that pre- 
viously available in published form. 
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As the fastest-moving part 
in the mill, the traveler 
merits the most effective 
bearing surface available. 
The famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH affords a superb 
anti-friction bearing sur- 
face in more than 1,000 
styles and sizes of rings. 
These comprise designs 
for every textile need, in- 
cluding exclusive auto-lu- 
bricated types. DIAMOND 
FINISH rings enable you 
to get that combination of 
“just right” design and dur- 
able smoothness which pro- 
mote maximum speeds and 
a maximum life. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING co. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


Protection 
AGAINST 


RUST 


“THE SILENT WORKER” 


is an investment in SAFETY and ECONOMY 


AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS ON YOUR 


ELEVATED TANK or STANDPIPE 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Adequate Equipment — Experienced Men 


FREE INSPECTION AND QUOTATION 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


Commercial Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. 


Republic Bank Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


2016 Belmont Boulevard 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Cleaning, Painting and Repairing Steel Equipment for Over 20 Years 


5 
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(> (3) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers Archi tects 


JOHNSTON BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORPORATION Matchins 


and inspection Lamps. “Ask the man who uses one.”’ 


Slaughter Machinery Co. 


501 LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 2-1903 
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Veterans Visit Front Royal Plant 


A group of veterans recovering from battle injuries and 
gathered from Army fighting fronts as far apart as Aachen, 
Guam and Assam, has just completed a several days’ tour of 
the Front Royal, Va., plant of the American Viscose ¢ orp., 
where new facilities for the production of high-strength 
rayon tire yarn are currently being installed. The group 
visited all major departments of the plant to talk with em. 
ployees concerning the importance of their work and its 
direct relation to the war effort, in view of the critical need 
for high-strength rayon yarn for heavy-duty military tires. 
The group also held a series of meetings with employees of 
the Rust Engineering Co., who are engaged 1n construction 
of new facilities that will triple the plant's production of 
high-strength rayon tire yarn. 

Equipment scheduled for installation in new facilities 
being added to the Front Royal plant are expected to be in 
full operation before the end of this year. Plant output of 
high-strength rayon tire yarn will be increased from 25 to 
80 million pounds a year. 


Goodyear Perfects Plastic-Derived Fabric 


Disclosure of an unusual type of plastic-derived fabric 
which resists flame and which can be cleaned readily by 
wiping it with a damp cloth has come from the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s new research laboratory. A. F. Lande- 
feld, manager of the Goodyear’s Pliofilm department, said 
the fabric is well adapted to auto seat covers, wall coverings, 
tapestries. Other potential uses, he said, include luggage, 
ladies’ handbags, and light, colorful, easily-cleaned uppers 
for men’s and women’s shoes. 

Volume production of the fabric awaits the end of the 
war, according to Mr. Landefeld, although a limited supply 
is now available. The Vitafilm is supplied in film form, in 
strips slightly less than an inch wide. The fabricators twist 
and stretch the strips into strong, slender threads. Then the 
threads are woven in a variety of colors, patterns and iex- 
tures on conventional textile mill equipment. In addition to 
resisting flame and being easily cleaned, Mr. Landefeld said, 
the Vitafilm fabric resists oil, acids, greases, water, sunlight 
and fading. 


Du Pont Sets Up Export Service Bureau 


Establishment of an export service bureau in New York, 
with a receptionist speaking both Spanish and French to 
welcome visitors from abroad, has been announced by the 
foreign relations department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. The receptionist 1s Miss Marita Llaverias, who has been 
with Du Pont four years, having been employed in the 
organic chemicals department, the Grasselli chemicals de- 
partment, and the cellophane division of the rayon depart- 
ment. The office will be on the 11th floor of the Empire 
State Building adjacent to the present reception room of the 
rayon department. 


Cotton’s War Role Dramatized on Radio 


The Army Service Forces paid tribute to the cotton indus- 
try Feb. 15 from 5 to 5:30 p. m. in its “Weapons for Vic- 
tory” program on the Columbia network. The program was 
built around the heroic defense of Bastogne and dramatizes 
the part that cotton played in aiding American troops to 
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withstand all German efforts to reduce that strong point. 
The scene 1s laid a cotton tent used to replace a hos- 
pital after it was bombed. The program relates how neces- 
sary cotton medical supplies were in taking care of the 
wounded and how these supplies were delivered by cotton 
parachutes. 


To show how the war and home fronts dovetail, two ser- 


geants who went by glider into Bastogne were interviewed 
along with Mrs. Dutchie Baggett, an employee of Bibb Mfg. 


Co. at Macon, Ga. 
items packed into the glider, containing hundreds of pounds 


The soldiers told the story of the 5,000 


of bandages, gauze and cotton products for the wounded. 
Mrs. Baggett has worked for Bibb for the last ten years and 
has six close relatives, including three brothers, in service. 
The cotton duck she makes is used by the Army for tarpau- 
lins, tentage and tops for Army vehicles. Since the war she 
has never taken a day off from her regular six-day work 


week. 


OBITUARY 


McBride Holt, 84, retired mill executive of Graham, N. 

, died Feb. 6 after a lengthy illness. He was connected 
with the old L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. for 52 years and was 
VIC e-president upon retirement. One son survives. 

Howard H. Cannon, 46, for 20 years Southern man- 
ager for the Duplan Corp., died Feb. 14 as the result of a 
heart attack. Mr. Cannon made his headquarters and home 
at Charlotte. 
mother and brother. Services were held at Charlotte, 
interment at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He is survived by Mrs. Cannon. two sons. hts 
with 


Charles A. Hunt, Jr., 72, organizer and former presi- 
dent of Dacotah Cotton Mills. Inc.. at Lexington, N. C., 
died Feb. 15 after a brief illness. He is survived by his 


widow, a son and a daughter. 


William F. Stackhouse, 78, former president of the old 
Marion (S. C.) Cotton Mills. died Feb. 
Marion after a long illness. In recent years he had devoted 


19 at his home in 
his activity to agricultural and religious interests. Survivors 
include two daughters, three’ sons, a sister, a brother and 
hve grandchildren. Services were held Feb. 20 at Marion. 
William J. Roddey, 83, former president of Victoria Cot- 
ton Mill at Rock Hill, S 15 at Rock Hill. He 


is survived by two daughters and four sons, among them 


_ died Feb. 


W. J. Roddey, Jr., now president of the textile manufactur- 
Ing concern. 


Henry P. Baily, 76, a former member of Joshua L. Baily 
& Co., New York, died last month at Philadelphia. Surviv- 
Ors include the widow, a son and a daughter. 


J. Love Jenkins, 67, former master mechanic at the Mc- 
Lean Plant of orga Mills (now Algodon Mfg. Co.), 
Bessemer City, N. 
two weeks. 


, died recently following an illness of 
He is patos by Mrs. two sons, a 
daughter and a sister. Services took place at Bessemer City. 


Jenkins, 


_Bclentilic 
CONTROL 


fer Over Years 


RATS 
ROACHES 
TERMITES 


Termites Undermine 


Your Building 


e Don’t take any chances. 
Seishin Let the oldest Exterminator 
Saiineenes in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 


CAROLINA OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


oll ve the addres oT Southe ri rlants, warehouses, offices, ana representatives of manutacturers ot textile equipment anda lies 
/ 

who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
rervice, equipment, parts and matertals, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscriber: 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abinedon. Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, and Charlotte, N. © 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Chariotte, N. © 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atianta, Ca FP. H. Webb, Dist. Maer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill. 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.. Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sov. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co.. 406 5. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex. Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309. Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham la.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle. Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
©., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark. N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mger., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073: Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S&S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave... Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP... S. Charieston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 65. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett. William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C.,. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 8S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Piowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.;: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn... James Supply Co.: Spartanburg, S. C.. Montgomery 
& Crawford. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL O©O., Chattanooga. Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemica] Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Gien Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO... W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC... Chariotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C : 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, &S. C.;: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY ©O., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., RB. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUOTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.., ‘ 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
Ss. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Aila., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Pifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 5S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 646, Greenville, S. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S&S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1. Ga.. Phene Walnut 
2735. 


Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. t.. Electrochemicals Dept... Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C.. Tech. Rep 


EATON, PAUL 218 Jonhnaton Bidg.. Charlotte. N. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant, w. 
Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C.. George A. Field. Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.;: R Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 
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DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Ma sou. Offices and Warehouses 


Johnson Company 


© 


4A 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 


war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 


they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


VOGELFROST-PROOFHYDRANT °CONOMically and de- 


Running water every dey of the 
yeor. Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


pendably — day in and 
day out. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


Mf 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING C0., Inc. 


KEARNY. N GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 


Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS AMERICAN WILSON STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariowe,. N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, C.;: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 8 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atianta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.;: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham. 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. C. Sturtevant. 210 ‘E. 
Pranklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.;: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Megr., Law and 
Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILE LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 5S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
5S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atianta. Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C.. Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney. Jr.. Route 2. Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woudside Bidg. Annex, Greenville. S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.. 160 Meeting St.. Charleston. 8. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte. N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.,. Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.;: Fulton Supply Co... 342 Nelson St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co... 477 8S. Main 8t.. 
Memphis, Tenn 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters. Mer... Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8S. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville. S. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C.; W. G. Robertson. Jr., Spartanburg. 5 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P 
King, Jr., Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.;: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo. O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead B6t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 22-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 23868: T. BE. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Gien 
Allen. Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B. At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. WPieoyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer Clty. N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. v 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
s. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. ©CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.;: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 5S. C. W. O. Slimback. Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, CGreens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. OMice, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8. ©C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey. Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS O©0O., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York Clty. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. O., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Megr.. 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooge, Tenn.;: J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St... Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. O.;: H. B. Askew, 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. S&S. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Clif? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Alen Bidg. 
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ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 
s 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat of 


REPAIRING 
LINING 


PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
LINING» quotation.” 

USED | 

PLACE OF CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


FIRE BRICK 


Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil — More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd S!t., Memphis, Tenn. 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
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PINS and LAGS 


CAR DING 
BEATER 
LAG 


| 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by moking use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 
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PEACH & D. Gastonia. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charictte,. N. OC. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City; Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. &S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N.C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div... Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gdstonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP... Conshohocken, Pa 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. I 
renn Tel. KRooxville 22-3574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road. Chariotte 4 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler. 10 Park Lane. N.E.. Atianta. 
Ga.: E. Niessen, Pardee Lane. Wyncote. Monte. Co.. Pa.. Tel. Ogontz 3058-R 


Process Eng!i- 
Sequoyah Village, Knoxville 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Oa 
ton, N. C. 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New- 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. 5.W.. Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville. &S. C A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta, Ca L. H. Sechwoebel, 615 Rosiyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 7222 W. Washington Square, Philadeiphia,. Pa 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes 
Atwood 2619 


Sou. Of- 
1108 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C., 
1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 


ROY & SON CO., B. S.. Worcester, Mass 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors 


Sou. Office. Box 1045. Greenville. 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, 


N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, 
Tex. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charies S. Smart. Jr.. selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. John I,. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer. Selling Agt.: Greenville. S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L.. 115 Blackstone St.. 
John Kilinck. 304 Forest Ave... Augusta. Ga 


Providence, R. I Sou. Rep.: 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CU., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St 
Dept.. 50 W. 60th St... 


New York 20. N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 

Baltimore 18, Md.: B. G. Symon, Mer.. Lubricants 
New York 20. N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
22nd St... 


Products, Shell Oj] Co., Inc., 909 E Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg. Industrial Repr.. 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C.. Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mer.. 613 8S. Calvert St Charlotte, 
N.C Cc. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co Inc Spring Garden St Ext.. 


Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix. Dist. Me Shell Oi] Co Inc Pinckney 
Court. Spartanbure. S. C J. Metzge. Dist. Mag! Sheil Oi] Co Inc 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia, S. C Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta 3 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga Birmingham, Aia Chattanooga, Tenn Houston, Tex Jackson, MiIss.: 


Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville 
ville, Tenn New Orleans. La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist 


Tenn Macon. Ga Montgomery. Ala.; Nash- 


Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fila.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers. P. O. Box 1685. Lakeland, Fia.; R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fila.: S. M. Newsom. P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516. State College Sta.. Raleigh. N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.; J. F. Weichel, 
P. ©. Box 756 “‘E."’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey. 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S&S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.. 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker. 
10164% Minerva Ave.. Durham, N. C.;: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlenta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atianta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SOUTHEEN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. 8. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N.C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 513-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mgr 


50 


STALEY MFG. ©CO., A. Decatur, Sou. 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. C.: W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. PF. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Ha 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 3795. Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis. Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3613 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Antonio, Tex.;: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louls. Mo. 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C 


Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
vile, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mgr.: Louls P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mer.. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg. S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr.. P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk, Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in ail principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S&S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. Va.: FPF. M Edwards, Goldsboro. 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro. N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard. Greenville, &. C.; F. QG. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Kelser, Jr.., 
Atianta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, WN. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238. Greensboro, N. Cc. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
c.; J. W. Slaughter. 311 Aberdeen Ter... Greenville, S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co.. 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I.. for 
New England and Canada 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO... 17 Battery Piace, New York, Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3. N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgegr.., 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City. Tenn Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Chariotte. N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville, S. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point. N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C.° Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mer... 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, 5. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
4. A. ("Red") Brame, 607 Northridge St.. Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, Ill. Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 2016 Belmont Bivd.. Nashville 4. Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694. Charlotte. N. CO 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 
Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsvilie, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, L. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt.. Charles C. Withington. 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro. N. C.; G. W. Searell. R. No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn. 


Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
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Power and Grevity Conveyors 


“ S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
< NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


,Deuble Duty for 
COTTON BAGS 


the Home-front! 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS TUBES 


SPECIALISTS 
wooD 


Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A new 1945 advertising and promotion pro- 
gram is now under way to encourage sewing 
with cotton bags received in homes as con- 
tainers for food and feed. The 1944 edition of 
the instruction booklet, “Bag of Tricks”, 
attained distribution of more than one million 
copies. The 1945 revised edition is being of- 
fered through advertisements in farm papers, 
home economics magazines and teacher 
publications, having more than 10,000,000 
circulation. 


This program not only is serving to keep 
women of the nation cotton-minded, but is also 
helping to bridge the war gap of cotton fabric 
shortage for home sewing. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
SS COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
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UNIFORM FIBRE CONDITIONING 
REDUCED FIRE HAZARD 


~ 


ONLY THE TEXACO “CON- 


“TACT METHOD” OF APPLICA- 


TION ASSURES THIS COM- 


_BINATION OF ADVANTAGES 


ROR thoroughly effective fibre condi- 


tioning,application of the conditioner 


_gnust be uniform throughout the stock. 


(he wiping action exclusive with the 


“Texaco “contact method” of application 
“Ys the only means of assuring this. 

In the Texaco “contact method”, the 
fibre conditioner— Texaco Texspray Com- 


pound—is applied to the cleaned raw 
stock in the beater chamber. A special 
applicator, developed and patented by 
The Texas Company, assures uniform 
distribution across the entire width of 
the lap. Each fibre thus receives its equa! 
share by direct contact. There is no 
waste. 

With Texaco conditioning there is no 


compressed air, no spray vapor to form 
a lint-collecting oil film on machinery 
and picker room walls. Moreover, appli- 
cation takes place after completion of 
opening and picking operations—where 
48°, of all cotton-mill fires start. Conse- 
quently, fire hazard is virtually eliminated 
here. 

Proved by long experience in leading 
mills, Texaco I exspray Compound softens 
brittle fibres, prevents breakage of long, 
usable staples, assures a more uniform, 
easier-to-draft stock. It reduces static 
and, by minimizing dust and fly, assures 
healthier working conditions. 

The Texaco “contact method”’ of fibre 
conditioning is available only through- 
out principal textile areas in the U.S. An 
experienced Texaco textile engineer, spe- 
cializing in fibre conditioning, will be 
glad to give you full information. Call 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write: The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONDITIONING 


with 
TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND 


Write today for your 
copy of “FIBRE CONDI- 
TIONING” — the com- 
plete story of 
Compound and its method 
of application. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS ® METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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